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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Looks like creeping inflation. 
* 


Prediction: The Supreme Court 
will revoke the New Deal's mis- 
deals. 

* 


Washington, having thwarted re- 


covery, »cw claims credit—for 
the recovery! 
* 
More idle capital will seek work. 
* 


Anti-New Deal campaigners will 
call a spade a spade. 
* 


Mussolini is finding Sherman’s 
description of war correct. 
* 


Stop si. » buying! 
* 


A pointer: Low rail fares net 
higher revenue. 
* 


Prediction: The holding company 
law won’t hold water. 
* 


We haven’t seen the end of 
Townsend. But will. 
Ok 


Warning to business leaders: 
Don’t lay yourselves open to pub- 
lic excoriation for trafficking 
with Italy! 


Since 1900 auto and truck out- 
put has totaled 62,500,000. With- 
out New Deal aid, too. 

* 


The Supreme Court will affect 
1936 more than Congress. 

, 
Utility securities have possibili- 
ties. 

* 
NRA, long legally dead, still has 
2,348 employees. A sample of 
New Deal economy. 

* 


Racketeering at last is on the 


rack, 


Headline: “Ridder Teils WPA 
Shirkers to Work or Starve.” 
Ssh! Washington will get you. 

* 
Political spending’s popularity is 
about spent. 


Founded 1917 
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THE First Book Ever WRITTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 
is the man who knows all about it 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 


—and here 

















none of the theoretical “college professor” variety or the kind Size 
written by some one who hoped to make more money by 5% x 8% 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by 253 Pa 
REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract wes 


for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 


America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 
$15,000,000.00 a year. 


Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has mn demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use:in training 

a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
fmatter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting into practice 
oe, conty stated principles of this absorbing 
»OOK. 


‘‘REX COLE ON 











SALESMANSHIP”’ 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had to change, too. “High pressure” selling 

has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A dynamic per- 
sonality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. _Rex Cole for the 
first time explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 
and confidence. 


ITI Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replace- 
Sr cite eae hs 7 ment needs cf our nation are tremendous. Science has many new products 
ready for the market. Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 
hand—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made 
' 


Rex Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU , 
SECOND PRINTING NOW READY 


The first edition of this book was published October Ist and is sold out. 
Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen from all parts 
of the country. The second printing is now ready. It is a handsome book 
of 253 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. 
























Read These “Hardpan” 
Chapter Headings 


Selling as a Career 
The Selling Personality 
Developing Sales Power 
Appearance 
Presentation 
Mental Ability 
4. Judging the Customer 
What Facial Characteristics Reveal 
5. The Appeal 
Appeal to Reason 
Appeal to Instinct 





Spr 






Order your copy now. After you have'examined the book, if you are not 
delighted with it, return it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 


SALES MANAGERS: The finest book for training salesmen ever written— 
write for quantity prices. 
















Cc ———— Mall Ths Coupon TODAY ——— —— — — 7 
Self-Interest 

Cariesity B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

a Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at $2.50. I ericlose check 


Positive Suggestion and you are to mail the book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, 


6. Preparation for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 
7. The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
8. The Psychological Moment and the Close 
9. Retail Selling 
The Customer 
General Presentation 
10. The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 
11. Conclusion 
An invaluable summary of each subject 
discussed in the book. Ideal for reference 
and review. 




























you will refund the purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add 5c to 


cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
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THE EDITOR 


Why hang back “THERE are only two or three times 
in a man’s lifetime when there are 
now? absolutely no clouds on the horizon, 

when everything — everything — in- 
sures that securities will go up,” replied the original 
Rothschild to a friend who asked for investment ad- 
vice. “When that time comes,” he continued, “sell them 
short!” 

There is one very dark cloud on America’s horizon 
to-day, political uncertainty. But the majority of signs 
points towards further financial and economic recovery. 

Retail trade is expanding. Re-employment is under 
way. Most basic industries are on the up-grade. Rail- 
way traffic, bank clearings, power consumption, steel 
output, automobile sales show progress. Securities are 
repeatedly reaching new four-year tops. Dividend dis- 
bursements are multiplying. Sentiment is rising. 

Inventories, as a rule, are low. In some lines early 
deliveries already are unobtainable. 

Moreover, inflation becomes more probable. 

Why should business leaders hold back? The wage- 
trend is upwards rather than downwards. Costs are 
more likely to advance than decline. Idle money con- 
tinues to pile up—excess bank reserves exceed $3,000,- 
000,000. They are certain to seek employment. Inter- 
est rates inevitably will rise. 

The public are in a buying mood. 

Why longer hold back? 


* 


The Brain Truster’s A BRAIN Truster dreamed he 
was made Absolute Dictator of a 
dream community. For long it had 

been unparalleledly prosperous, 
but, in common with every other community through- 
out the world, it was suffering from a temporary set- 
back. Immediately he began turning things upside down. 
He ordered the local doctor to become an automo- 






bile mechanic and put the automobile mechanic in the 
doctor’s place. As headmaster of the school he installed 
a semi-illiterate of no experience whatsoever in teach- 
ing. He commanded the local dentist to change places 
with a veterinarian. The watchmaker was made a 
night-watchman and the night-watchman the watch- 
maker. The plumber was compelled to swap jobs with 
the tailor. The street-cleaner took the place of the © 
electrician. A day laborer was put in charge of the 
newspaper. The banker was displaced by a ne’er-do- 
well supported by charity. .. . And so on. 

Objectors were denounced by the Brain Truster as old- 
fashioned and threatened with condign punishment. He 
was cocksure his originality and ingenuity stemmed 
from genius. 

Alas, when dislocation, distress, discontent and pov- 
erty became rampant in his community while other 
communities were again enjoying good times, he 
blamed everybody but himself. And when the people 
rose up and turned him out, he poignantly bewailed 
the ingratitude of his fellow-mortals. 

* 
A skilled skipper can sail 
his ship in an adverse wind. 
* 
A LIFE insurance presi- 
dent gives me these inspir- 
ing facts: More people are 
taking out policies. Fewer 
loans are being applied for and many existing loans are 
being repaid or reduced. Lapses have greatly dimin- 
ished. The suicide rate is notably lower, especially 
among larger policy owners. Real estate and other as- 
sets are improving quite substantially. Not one impor- 
tant Eastern insurance company has failed to meet every 
demand on the dot. 

“Regardless of politics, times are getting better,” is 

his verdict. 


Significance of insurance 
trends 
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dren, and forbid them not, to come 

unto.ane ; for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Many of the most successful men 
I have known have never grown up. 
They ave retained bubbling-over 
boyishness. They have relished wit, 
they have indulged in humor. They have not allowed 
“dignity” to depress them into moroseness. 


Henry Ford is still at heart an overgrown boy who 
loves to play with mechanical toys. His tastes, his pleas- 
ures are of the simplest. He is never happier than when 
romping boisterously with his grandchildren. 

In any list of America’s most popular business lead- 
ers Charles M. Schwab would be included. All through 
life he has maintained the sparkle of a radiant school- 
boy. He loves to tell and to listen to funny stories. He 
is full of practical pranks which he delights in playing 
on associates and friends. He radiates happiness. 


pJicen said: “Suffer little chil- 


Judge Gary, on the other hand, punctiliously pre- 
served dignity under all circumstances. Vain, he took 
himself unrelievedly seriously. Never could he unbend 
to become “one of the boys.” 


When the largest bank in America chose a new presi- 
dent not so very long ago, I was anxious to find out 
just what kind of a fellow he was. I discovered that 
Don Campbell is a genial, cheery, warm-hearted West- 
erner, full of the joy of living, rich in friendships, fond 
of dogs, horses and play. Even the responsibilities de- 
volving upon the president of the Chase Bank have not 
squeezed out of him his innate boyishness. 


Walter P. Chrysler, another Westerner, is of similar 
hale-fellow-well-met type. He works prodigiously, but 
he takes time off to play and revels in practical jokes. 
No towering corporation head is more liked by co- 
executives than Walter Chrysler. He has a peculiarly 
happy faculty of winning both their admiration and af- 
fection—notwithstanding that, on occasion, he can “bawl 
out” a misdoer picturesquely and vehemently. 


In no respect do the two Rockefellers differ more 
starkly than in respect to “boyishness.” The Oil King, 
once you know him, is extremely gay-hearted, a racon- 
teur who reveals no ultra-squeamishness, a human who 
gets all enjoyment possible out of life. John D., Jr., 
is solemnity personified. His obligations rest very, very 
heavily upon him. He takes life so seriously that it will 
be a miracle if he matches his lighter-hearted father in 
age. 

Western men of affairs, as a class, take themselves 
fess seriously than Easterners. 

Herbert Fleishhacker is an effervescent school-boy, 
who has succeeded in not permitting himself to grow 
up—despite many temptations imposed by his many- 
sided responsibilities. George I. Cochran, although 
maintaining the bearing traditionally appropriate to an 
insurance -president, knows how to unbend delightfully 
when off the business chain. A. P. Giannini, the West’s 
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TO SUCCEED: 
DON'T GROW UP! 


giant banker, still possesses all the 
love of adventure characteristic of a 
14-year-old. Ken Kingsbury (Stand- 
ard Oil of California), although a 
glutton for work, knows how to re- 
lax and become as light-hearted as a 
school-boy with his intimates. 

One enterprise that has come con- 
spicuously to the front, Coca-Cola, is headed by a young 
business genius who has not made the mistake of taking 
himself unconscionably seriously, Bob Woodruff. He 
enjoys the game of business as much as he enjoys a 
game of poker or hunting. He has scant sympathy with 
men who permit financial success to turn them sour and 
elephantine. 

A. P. Sloan, who for years has carried the major 
burdens of General Motors notably effectively, is not 
temperamentally of the boyish breed. But in later 
years he has striven heroically to mix recreation and 
social companionship with business slavery. His brilliant 
research chief, Charles F. Kettering, is a starry-eyed 
boy, revelling in exploration, in adventure, in invention 
—and in the sheer joy of living. William S. Knudsen, 
another G. M. giant, although he has accomplished 
production wonders, has never lost his readiness to smile 
—nor realization of the folly of taking one’s self too 
darned ponderously. 

Wendell L. Willkie, who has been coming to the fore- 
front of utility leaders, is essentially of the don’t-grow- 
up type. So is Owen D. Young, in a sense, although 
even his pleasures are mostly of the philosophic vari- 
ety. Walter C. Teagle both works and plays with all 
his might. Calvin Coolidge, under the surface, had a 
delightful boyish strain. Others who come to mind in- 
clude E. L. Cord, Harvey S. Firestone, Tom Girdler, 
Frank R. Frost, Charles J. Hardy, P. D. Wagoner, H. 
J. Klingler, A. D. Lasker, Frank W. Smith, Will Hays, 
John Hertz, George O. Muhlfeld, J. J. O’Brien, John 
G. Lonsdale, Percy H. Johnston. 


Youthfulness of spirit not only makes for happiness, 
but for longevity. Its possessors radiate friendliness, 
warmth, charm. They brighten their own life and 
brighten the world. 

More: Youthfulness of spirit is twin brother of op- 
timism, and optimism is the stuff of which American 
business success is fashioned. 

Resist growing up! 

* 
Contribute or contract. 


* 


WHAT the electorate will de- 
cide next year will be, very large- 
ly, whether they should support 
men of affairs or politicians. 
New Dealers have grossly misrepresented and maligned 
business and industry. They have deluded many into 
the notion that prosperity can be furnished by govern- 
ment rather than by fillers of pay envelopes. The truth 


Business is mainstay 
of America 








is, of course, that politicians create nothing but are mere- 
ly spenders of the money toilfully earned by private 
citizens, wage-earners and executives alike. 

A mighty educational campaign should be formulated 
by responsible citizens to bring home to the people the 
relative part played in the scheme of things by industry 
and by politicians. Industry, in the large, is by far the 
largest filler of pay envelopes and by far the largest 
contributor to the maintenance of government. Facts 
gathered by Forses from first-hand sources reveal (else- 
where in this issue) that 122 companies have distrib- 
uted in wages no less than $44,720,432,313 during the 
last ten years and that, during the same period, they 
have furnished $7,824,079,064 in taxes to keep govern- 


longed uncertainty. They have saddled taxpayers with 
shocking burdens. In a hundred ways they have demon- 
strated how effective they can be destructively. 

What the majority of Americans now want is not 
prolongation of business-baiting, riotous tax expendi- 
tures, un-American experiments, flouting of the Consti- 
tution, but return to normalcy, return to full-time em- 
ployment, return to rational prosperity, return to 
cherished Americanism. 

Why should men of affairs hesitate to appeal to the 
public when so vital an issue is at stake, the issue of the 
preservation of our republican form of government? 
Why should politicians be gratuitously given a mo- 
nopoly of appealing to voters? 











ment going. 


Business leaders, get busy! 


Politicians have painfully proved their ability to delay, 


not to say bedevil, restoration of employment and busi- 
They have needlessly incited and pro- 


ness activity. 


* 


War is noble—+f against our 


own bad habits. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





LEWwis H. BROWN 


KUHN, LOEB & COMPANY, 
New York bankers, are not to be 
complimented on their re-organiza- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad seven years 
ago. 

Those who bought securities of 
the re-organized system have suf- 
fered terrific losses. 

The fees charged were questioned 
at the time. Events have proved that 
these financial doctors would have 
ree over-paid had they not received 
alf. 

Happenings of this kind tend to 
turn the rest of the country against 
Wall Street and all its functionaries, 
and to fan public demands that their 
wings be clipped. 


A NEW Hoover has emerged. 
Since he went into retirement, our 
only living ex-President has become 


more human, more mellow, less pon- 
derous. 

His address to the Ohio Society 
glistened with an unaccustomed hu- 
mor. He was witty, he was epi- 
grammatic, he was caustic. 

And he smiled often. 

My information is that he has no 
intention of thrusting his candidacy 
upon the Republicans, but that he is 
ambitious to win a large measure of 
public approval and to exercise a po- 
tent influence in choosing a candi- 
date and shaping the Party’s poli- 
cies. 

Of course, if the wholly unex- 
pected should happen, and an over- 
whelming demand be made that he 
become standard-bearer, he would 
not refuse. 


THE Van Sweringens still have 
much rehabilitating to do. 


AN extremely sound, comprehen- 
sive, constructive speech was that 
made by Lewis H. Brown, 41-year- 
old business executive, at the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association conven- 
tion. One writer penetratingly ob- 
served that “it could be well taken as 
the Republican Party’s platform for 
the coming campaign.” 

To attempt to summarize it would 
do it injustice. I suggest that 
Forses readers write to Mr. Brown’s 
office, 22 E. 40th Street, New York 
City, for a copy. 

In addition to directing aggres- 
sively the affairs of the Johns-Man- 





JAMES B. BLACK 


ville Corporation, he has found time 
to discharge brilliantly a wide vari- 
ety of public duties, especially since 
the New Deal originally called men 
of affairs into counsel at Washing- 
ton. He has also a notable military 
record. 

A full round of the clock is only 
a normal day’s work for him, with 
eighteen hours thrown in not infre- 
quently. 

Keep your eye on this brainy 
young executive. 


CALIFORNIA lost an invaluable 
citizen by the passing of A. F. Hock- 
enbeamer, successful pilot of Pacific 
Gas & Electric and “father of util- 
ity customer ownership.” He was 
the worthy successor of another Cali- 
fornian, Wigginton E. Creed. 

The new president, James B. Black, 
from the North American Company, 
should prove a happy selection. 
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$44 720,432,313 Wages 
Paid by 122 Companies 
in Ten Years 


B. C. FORBES 


ATIONAL prosperity must come mainly from in- 
dustry and trade. 
Not one-quarter of all gainfully employed derive 
their living from cultivating the soil. 

Figures obtained by Forses direct from 122 business 
enterprises reveal that they put into pay envelopes in the 
last ten years $44,720,432,313. 

Not only so, but these same 122 business concerns 
contributed during the same period no less than $7,824,- 
079,064 in taxes, for the support of government. 

These 122 companies are paying out in wages and 
taxes this year approximately the total amount of money 
in circulation in the United States. 

Politicians have belittled and bespattered business and 
industry during the last two-three years and have sought 
to magnify and glorify bureaucracy. 

The misrepresentation and vilification which were 
ceaselessly promulgated—at enormous expense to tax- 
payers for press-agents, printing, postage, etc.—were not 
without extremely injurious effect upon the public mind. 
Many were deluded into believing that national prosper- 
ity was more dependent upon political activities than 
upon business activities. The hallucination was widely 
spread that the public could depend upon the Government 
rather than upon industry to provide employment. 

The fact is, of course, that the Government is a sheer 
parasite, that it does not earn but only spends, that it cre- 
ates no wealth, only lives off the sweating and saving of 
others. 

The larger the number employed by bureaucracy, the 
greater the burden inflicted upon earners, upon taxpayers 
and the less available for pay envelopes. 

The present administration has swollen its force of 
employees by well over 200,000 since it took office. No 
other employer has remotely approached that astounding 
record. But, whereas privately-employed workers are 
self-supporting, every additional thousand added to 
» bureaucratic payrolls simply aggravates the load imposed 
upon those not eating from the public trough. 

So appallingly has bureaucracy multiplied that the av- 
erage citizen now has to toil more than two days every 
week to keep government going. 

It is high time business, industrial, financial, railway, 
utility and other leaders earnestly undertook campaigns 
to enlighten the people concerning economic truths, 
especially to drive home to voters the relative part played 
by business and by bureaucracy in maintaining the na- 
tional wellbeing, in maintaining payrolls, in maintaining 
prosperity. 
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Industrial and Miscellaneous Companies 


Allegheny Steel Co 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Am. Agric. Chem. Co 

American Car & Foundry Co 

Am. Rolling Mill Co 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co.*.............. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
Associated Oil Co 

Auburn Automobile Co 

Babcock & Wilcox Co 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Bethlehem Steel Co 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.f....... 
Briggs Mfg. Co 

Brown & Williamson Tob. Co.t..... 
gS 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

Cannon Mills Co. (a) 

J. I. Case Co 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 

ee ee EE 6 reer eee 
Corn’ Products Ref. Co.*........... 
Crane Co 

Curtis Pub. Co 

du Pont Industries (d) 

Eastman Kodak 

Eagle-Picher Lead Co 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ............ 
Federal Motor Truck Co 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

General Mills (e) 

General Motors 

General Tire & Rubber 
re 
B. F. Goodrich Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. (f).... 
Great Atl. & Pac. Tea Co. « 

Hudson Motor Car Co 

Hurley Machine Co 

Inter. Printing Ink Corp 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co 

Kimberly Clark Corp 

S. S. Kresge Co 

S. H. Kress Co 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Link-Belt Co 

Ludlum Steel Co 

Melville Shoe Corp 

Montgomery Ward & Co 

Pratsemel Beecwit Ge. . 2.22.5 250000 
Nat. Dairy Products Corp.7........ 
National Steel Corp.t............. 
Otis Elevator Co 

Packard Motor Car Co 

J. C. Penney Co 

Pepperell Mfg. Co 

Phillips Petroleum Co 

Procter & Gamble Co 

Radio Corp. of America 

Reading Iron Co 

Reo Motor Car Co 

Republic Steel Corp.f.............- 


10-Year Payroll 


$54,145,802 
103,575,385 
40,097,801 
111,364,244 
148,787,614 
78,741,000 
578,962,764 
103,239,096 
19,339,428 
59,090,365 
147,932,000 


1,033,000,000 


29,156,074 
220,000,000 
21,698,956 
42,000,000 
13,440,000 
41,164,000 
63,000,000 
117,250,000 
135,000,000 
55,720,000 
233,780,407 
110,000,000 
485,800,000 
225,487,000 
28,000,000 
222,167,655 
18,020,000 
288,000,000 
64,084,480 


2,327 718,000 


25,539,000 
35,000,000 
280,000,000 


- 411,775,094 


42,996,378 


1,081,000,000 


201,000,000 
15,270,134 
28,936,000 

3,764,100 
45,208,119 
47 379,584 
43,816,655 

189,730,968 
77,557,794 

285,000,000 
49,000,000 
66,364,433 
15,980,222 
20,948,772 

275,000,000 

305,479,519 

299,500,074 
93,481,906 

197,247,881 

171,000,000 

176,450,000 
50,000,000 
120,702,524 
145,000,000 
178,749,827 
39,147,140 
66,848,500 
169,215,000 


—_ 
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Royal Typewriter Co.............. 48,516,332 
ON SONG SS ae arr 98,457,000 
A. G. Spalding & Bros............. 56,402,084 
Gendera Oil of Calif............. 387,000,000 
re 225,000,000 
SE 14,565,495 
Superior Steel Corp............... 14,399,518 
Se er 810,000,000 
he es cu eels os on 455,818,282 
EN ES 2 | 159,175,000 
Ci MR, oa ss eck enccce’ 22,285,013 
TOO Eee 145,460,000 


ee 3,354,358,091 





Western Electric Co............... 808,999,000 
Western Union Tel. Co............ 764,200,000 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co....... 644,146,793 
B White Motor Co. (g).............. 106,355,849 
mF. W. Woolworth Co.............. 427,189,596 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp... 65,000,000 
York Ice Mach. Corp. (f)......... 37,581,568 
Total, 86 companies............. $21,088,761,316 
Railroads 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe......... $919,830,755 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R......... .. 1,010,743,603 
Ns ins tinia'n ovina bois 667,546,361 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines.......... 479,459,121 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac.......... 670,113,000 
Chic. & Northwestern Ry.......... 753,349,851 
a re are 518,052,017 
Great Northern Ry................ 402,828,698 
Illinois Central System............. 744,807,490 
SS rors 297,195,531 
re 145,885,411 
Louisville & Nashville R. R........ 586,289,509 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R....... 185,032,262 
Missouri Pacific Lines....... aie was 656,634,546 


De a ON. als. Soc oe ee es 2,436,206,176 


ey ee Se SS eee 479,000,000 
Northern Pacific Ry............... 380,496,447 


Pennsylvania Railroad ............. 2,890,376,520 
Southern Pacific Lines............. 1,161,073,260 





Union Pacific System.............. 714,141,448 

Total, 20 railroads.............. $16,099 062,006 
Utilities 

err rrre 66,504,000 


American Tel. & Tel Co........... 4,374,000,000 





ee ESS ee ee 300,000,000 
Columbia Gas & El. Corp. (b)...... _ 140,600,000 
Commonwealth Edison Co......... 192,522,000 
Comm. & Southern Corp. (c)....... 107,199,878 
me Mond & Share Co.............. 520,884,161 
PP Eee 64,417,542 
Nebraska Power Co............... 11,081,513 
New York Edison Co.............. 808,500,000 
Niagara Hudson Pr. Corp.}........ 95,188,945 
SD oe 200,908,000 
Cg rer 131,796,540 
Pub. Serv. Corp. of N.J........... 343,773,451 
Southern Calif. Edison Co.......... 100,715,961 
DE II, oo ak ce ecsdcess 174,517,000 

Total, 16 Utilities............... $7 532,608,991 


“Labor only; +5 years; t8 years, 5 months; (a) 6% years; (b) 7 
years; (c) 4 years; (d) includes pension; (e) 6 years; (f) 8 years; (g) 
including commissions. 








Fillers of Pay Envelopes 


Who are the nation’s chief fillers of pay envelopes? 


Figures gathered by FORBES show that in the last dec- 
ade wages were paid as follows: 





Oe re $21,088,761 ,316 

CU AMMNOREB oc cic cincc. cccccsewncecs 16,099,062,006 

ee a ee 7,532,608,991 

122 $44,720,432,313 
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Agriculture’s place in the scheme of things needs no 
special educational campaign. The Administration has 
been as favorable to agriculture as it has been unfavor- 
able to industry. 

What needs to be emphasized and re-emphasized is 
industry’s place in the scheme of things. 

It needs to be emphasized that bureaucracy rides on 


-the shoulders of business, that bureaucracy does not 


furnish the lifeblood of prosperity but is a leech, that the 
maintenance of each one of our 794,467 Federal em- 
ployees, as well as each one of the vast army of State, 
county and municipal employees has to be wrung from 
the sweat and the earnings of non-tax-eaters. 

The more magnitudinous the hordes of tax-eaters be- 
come, the deeper go the hands of the tax-collectors into 
your pocket and mine. 

Government cannot by itself create prosperity; it can 
thwart the return of prosperity—and for many months 
has been handicapping the restoration of prosperity. 

Let the Government sincerely adopt—and not depart 
from—a policy of reasonable co-operation instead of per- 
sisting in further business-baiting, let the Government 
earnestly seek to retrace the countless steps it has taken 
in invading the field of private business, let the Govern- 
ment stop swelling bureaucracy and perseveringly reduce 
its unprecedented army of tax-fed employees, let the 
Government end unbridled extravagance and institute 
commonsense economy—then would business, then would 
industry, then would private enterprise, then would the 
nation demonstrate the recuperative powers they have 
been itching for months to demonstrate impressively. 

But men of affairs should charge themselves with the 
duty, not only in their own interest but in the interest of 
the republic and the preservation of its democratic insti- 
tutions, of removing the many and grave misconceptions 
and mis-judgments which have been incited by politicians. 
They should make it clear to every community through- 
out the country that revival of trade, revival of employ- 
ment, revival of payrolls, revival of prosperity is depend- 
ent upon business and industry being given rational free- 
dom and opportunity by politicians to function effective- 
ly, confidently, successfully. 

A mighty appeal to the nation’s super-supreme court, 
the court of public opinion, should be vigorously, per- 
sistently presented. 

Once the American people understand, they can be 
counted upon to be fair and counted upon to put self- 
seeking, ultra-ambitious, autocratic politicians and 
bureaucrats in their proper place. 





In our next issue a table will be given showing that tt 
is largely business enterprises that furnish the Govern- 
ment with the billions of taxes it spends. 
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An Annuity Plan 
for the . 


Average Man 


HOWARD G. BAYLES 


is the cumulative annuity. Few of 

us know that it even exists. Yet it 
provides exactly that flexible type of 
annuity plan which many of us have 
always wanted, and haven’t known 
how to ask for. 

If we are to provide the maximum 
retirement income for ourselves, we 
need a plan that is flexible above all 
else. It must permit large payments 
in good years; it must permit small 
ones, or none at all, when times are 
bad; and it must provide an income 
whenever we need it. 

Every life insurance company 
which sells annuities at all offers just 
such a plan through the cumulative 
annuity. But few companies pro- 
mote it and few agents know about 
it. Nearly all of the literature on 
annuities has been aimed at elderly 
people who are urged to buy single- 
premium immediate annuities; and 
at younger people who are told to 
buy retirement annuities requiring 
fixed payments at fixed dates. 


Tie Forgotten Man of annuities 


Flexible incomes Need Flexible Programs 


Yet the man or woman who has 
reached retirement age and who has 
enough cash to buy a worth-while 
single-premium annuity is relatively 
rare. And as far as the continuous- 
premium retirement annuity is con- 
cerned, how many of us enjoy the 
same income year after year? Cer- 
tainly very few. If we decide on a 
scale of fixed payments that we can 
feel sure of keeping up even through 
bad years, we shall build up a smaller 
retirement income than we might. If, 
on the other hand, we agree to larger 
payments, scaled to the earnings of 
our best years, we may find ourselves 
unable to keep them up during hard 
times. 

Through the little-known cumula- 
tive annuity lies the way out of these 
difficulties. Here is how it works. 
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Let us assume that a man is forty; 
that he has enough life insurance to 
provide for the minimum needs of 
his wife and children; that he is 
beginning to realize that people do 
get old and that if he expects to have 
a retirement income he’d better do 
something about it. 

One day he finds himself with a 
little extra money. It may be a 
legacy, a bonus, a lucky commission 
or simply what he has saved. But it 
is a nucleus—something to be put 
aside for old age—and it raises the 
question of how it is to be invested. 

Let us say that the sum is a thou- 
sand dollars. We will suppose that 
he prefers an immediate refund 
annuity.* With his $1,000 he buys 
a cumulative annuity, which gives 
him an income of around $48 a year 
for about 20% years and as much 
longer as he lives. Exactly a year 
later, he gets a check for $48 from 
the insurance company. 

Meantime he has saved another 
thousand dollars. So he calls his 
insurance agent and, adding the $48 
income to his savings, he buys a 





*Which, briefly, means that the income begins 
at once instead of being postponed for a period 
of years; which pays that income for as long as 
the buyer lives; and which, if he dies before the 
investment has been returned, continues to pay 
his beneficiary an income until the amount 
invested has been returned. For further details, 
see Forses, August 1, page 10.—Tue EprTors. 








Basing Gollowey 
“Annuities are only for the 
wealthy” is an idea which has 
prevented many a man of 
average income from investing 
in old-age protection. Here, 
an expert punctures this belief, 
and reveals a little-known an- 
nuity plan which is suited to 
small incomes and the cost of 
which changes as personal 
earnings change. 











- himself. 









second annuity, paying $1,048 for an 
income of $51 a year. This makes 
$99 annual income from his annui- 
ties. Three months later, our buyer 
has a lucky break and is able to put 
five hundred more dollars into an 
annuity, whose income he orders to 
be paid on the same date as the in- 
come from the other two annuities. 
This adds another $25 a year to his 
total annual income, bringing it up 
to $124. 

Each time the buyer gets the 
income, he is free to keep it or to 
invest it in additional annuities (pro- 
viding that he invests a minimum of 
$200 at a time). He is under no 
compulsion except his own wish to 
provide for his own future. He can 
retire and live on the annuity income 
whenever he wishes, and he notifies 
the insurance company that he wants 
the income paid to him monthly or 
quarterly, if either is more convenient 
than an annual payment. 

The very flexibility of this plan 
makes it certain that no one will ever 
adhere to a uniform sequence of 
fixed payments. Consequently, it 
is impossible to know at the start how 
much income a man will provide for 
Usually, however, anyone 
who is interested in this plan knows 
about what he can reasonably hope 
to accomplish and is satisfied with 
figures based on these assumptions. 

For example: if you are forty and 
you start off with five thousand 
dollars, add an average of a thousand 
dollars every year, and reinvest the 
income, by the time you are fifty the 
investment will have grown to 
$15,000 which will yield a little less 
than $1,100 a year at present rates. 
At sixty-five, the investment will 
total $30,000, which will return, at 
present rates, an annual income of 
about $4,400. 


You Pay What You Please 


The buyer may stop the accumula- 
tion at any time simply by retaining 
the checks that come to him instead 
of reinvesting them. Or he may 
retain one check and reinvest the 
next. He may literally put in what 
he pleases when he pleases, provided 
it is not less than two hundred dollars 
at any one time. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the cumulative annuity. Any buyer 
who wants to make his old age secure 
can follow this plan. The annuity is 
the nearest thing to a fool-proof, 
depression-proof, sure-thing invest- 
ment that human ingenuity has yet 
devised. And the proper use of the 
cumulative annuity adds a highly 
desirable element of flexibility to the 
buyer’s old-age income program. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany discourages bright 
ideas—has few dealers—no 
budgets—and sells a prod- 
uct no one wants to own! A 
strange business platform? 
But it’s one that’s bringing 
the company bigger sales 
and bigger profits. 


making America to-day are the 

type who are running the big 
Caterpillar plant on the left bank of 
the Illinois River, in East Peoria, 
Illinois. Youngish men in their 
thirties and forties (and perhaps 
some in their fifties who look forty). 

They believe that honest, energetic 
business men can do that better than 
politicians. And yet they have no 
delusions about their god-given wis- 
dom or self-importance. 

“All of us here were born without 
clothes,” says B. C. Heacock, their 
fast-moving, tawny-haired president 
and spokesman. 

A visitor finds none of that awed 
awareness of the “big man” about 
the place, which lays such a heavy 
hand on some organizations. There 
are no “heirs apparent” or “crown 
princelings.” ‘Everybody works, is 
judged by results, and gets what’s 
coming to him. No more, no less. 
And by results, the company itself 
stands to be judged. 

They have managed to find busi- 
ness, even in tough times, so that 
now the lights burn all night in some 
departments. And the figures show 
that they are getting places. Sales 
last year amounted to nearly $24,- 
000,000, up nine millions from 1933. 
Profits for 1935 are well ahead of 
1934. And sales are up 48 per cent. 

What are these youngish men do- 
ing to bring all this to pass?—and 
how?—and why? 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company 
is exactly what its name implies. It 
manufactures tractors that run on 
tracks, plus a line of road machinery 
and engines. The corporation was 
formed ten years ago by combining 
the Holt Manufacturing Company 
and the C. L. Best Tractor Company, 


Tost type of men who are re- 













Make Your Customers 


NEIL M. CLARK 


two machinery manufacturers that 
originated on the Pacific Coast back 
in the ’70’s. 

In 1925, almost immediately after 
Holt and Best consolidated, experi- 
ments were begun with diesel-type 
engines. There was no assurance then 
that diesels could ever be produced 
satisfactorily for tractor use; but 
diesels were more or less in the in- 
ternal-combustion air, a dream and a 
hope of engineers, and the Caterpillar 
executives were determined to know 
as much about diesels as anybody, as 
soon as anybody. The result was that 
they knew a little more a little sooner 
than most people. And in 1931, in 
spite of the prevailing business gloom, 
they brought out their new diesel- 
powered tractors at a cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for new 
plant facilities. And they brought 
scads of orders. 


Policies? “We Have Only One!” 


Up to now, Caterpillar does not 
build diesels for the smallest-sized 
tractors. Gasoline and particularly 
the less-costly so-called “tractor” 
fuels, the company says, offer 
greater overall economy in_ the 
small sizes. But beginning with the 


Money-Makers 


Forty,” which is a three-cylindered 
diesel developing about forty-three 
horsepower at the draw-bar, and from 
that on up to the largest sizes, Cater- 
pillar offers both diesels and gasoline 
tractors. At the present time, in the 
sizes where both engines are offered, 
customer preference runs from ninety 
to ninety-five per cent. in favor of 
diesels. 

That’s the Caterpillar business pic- 
ture, in general terms. But the in- 
teresting thing is the way these 
youngish (but not too young) man- 
agers run the business from the in- 
side. Mr. Heacock squirmed a little 
when I pressed him to name some 
of the company’s operating policies. 

“We have only one,” he said. 

“What’s that?” 

“To make a product that the final 
user can make money on.” He 
brushed off an ambitious fly; it was 
in the Fall and cool, and flies were 
taking any opportunity to get inside. 
“Nobody on earth,” he went on, 
“qwants to own a tractor. It’s clumsy, 
homely, noisy. You have to take 
care of it, and give it storage room. 
It makes you work for it. You have 
to pay taxes on it. The only reason 
anybody has for owning a tractor is 
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to make money with it. And our only 
reason for being, is to make the kind 
ot tractor that owners can make 
money with. As manufacturers we 
aim never to put out anything in 
the hope it will be all right, or be- 
cause competition has something and 
we don’t want to be left behind. We 
try to make sure that it’s right first 
—that it will help the buyer make 
money.” 

“But,” I insisted, “what do you do 
in detail to carry out that policy? 
How do you implement it ?” 

“Oh, we have certain practices... .” 

Then it began to come out—the 
management story. 

The basic idea is reflected in every 
department and activity. Take mar- 
keting.. 

There are companies that have 
sales agencies at every crossroads, 
hamlet, and postoffice. For some prod- 
ucts (chewing gum, for example) 
that’s probably ideal. Everybody can 
get what he wants everywhere. But 
in the heavy-machinery industries, 
even, there are some manufacturers 
who follow about the same policy. 
One or two of them have as many 
as 15,000 dealers. 

“We,” said Heacock, “have two 
hundred.” 

The ambitious fly abandoned the 
president and got after me. “Can 
you give as good service with so 
few?” I asked. 

“Better.” 

“Why?” 

“Every one of these two hundred 
is hand-picked. They are financially 
responsible, big, competent, capable. 
They can afford to have factory- 





President Heacock was on hand to greet Caterpiilar’s 10,000th 
diesel as it came off the line in November 
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trained service men. They can afford 
to carry big stocks of supply parts 
—and we expect them to do so. They 
often invest thousands of dollars in 
their places of business, and in their 
stocks and organizations. And we 
expect and want them to become 
prosperous.” 

“What kind of a deal do you make 
with them ?” 

“Our contract stipulates that the 
dealer can quit us on two minutes’ 
notice. There is no time clause. We 
can quit him the same way. None 
of our dealers knows when the sales 
manager is going to wake up with 
a grouch, and notify him his con- 
tract is cancelled. But ... ,” he 
flashed his quick smile, “. . . we don’t 
have any trouble getting dealers on 
that basis, and we don’t have trouble 
keeping them. We absolutely do not 
operate on the basis of getting all 
we can out of a dealer for a year 
or so, then turning the account over 
to- someone else.” 


“Fleet Prices” Are Terrible Things! 


Some other of the company’s mar- 
keting policies are equally worth a 
look. Price, for example. Caterpillar 
has only one price, whether the sale 
is one tractor or one hundred. 

“*Fleet prices’ so called,” said Hea- 
cock, “are terrible things. Nobody 
knows what a ‘fleet’ is. It opens the 
door to all sorts of riggle-diggling. 
If the salesman pleases, two of any- 
thing can be a ‘fleet’! 

“We even had a terrible time a 
couple of years ago when we offered 
a two-per-cent. discount for cash. We 
very soon found that nobody knows 
what cash is. Is a state war- 
rant cash? Is payment with- 
in ten days cash?—and if so, 
what about payment within 
eleven days, or even twelve, 
if the buyer has a fine ex- 
cuse? Is a check cash? We 
found ourselves forced to 
make hair-trigger decisions 
on these and a dozen other 
points, just to be fair about 
what ‘cash’ is.” 

Straight thinking also goes 
into administrative, financial, 
production practices. 

The company is run for 
the 15,000-odd stockholders 
by a board of eleven di- 
rectors, seven of whom are 
completely active in the busi- 
ness, two more being semi- 
active. An executive com- 
mittee of five pinch-hits for 
the board between meetings. 
The company is laid out in 
eleven administrative divi- 
sions, each headed by a 


man (no committees!) who is com- 
pletely responsible for his division. 

“And they’re good men,” said Hea- 
cock with conviction. “Not one of 
them is too old. None are too young. 
Neither over-ripe nor under-done. 
That’s the ideal way. Whether the 
company will be strong enough 
twenty years from now to maintain 
an equally good age balance, when a 
few of us get older and still want 
to hang on, is something nobody 
can tell. I hope we'll be smart 
enough. . . .” 

One of the things I observed was 
the absence of sons and relatives. 
Nepotism is probably one of the seven 
deadly sins of management, perhaps 
the first and deadliest. At least, it 
is so regarded at Caterpillar. 

“Railroad president’s son begins 
at the bottom to learn the business!’ ” 
one of the Caterpillar officials quoted 
scathingly. “Yeah! He drives two 
spikes, with newspaper photographers 
notified in advance; then he becomes 
vice-president. There is nothing | 
know of that will destroy morale in 
an organization quicker than some- 
thing like that. 

“You can’t be fair where your own 
family is concerned. It’s hardly 
humanly possible. Your son some- 
how gets the preference in your 
thinking ; and even if you lean back- 
ward to avoid it, the others in the 
organization think he is given prefer- 
ence. So we don’t have sons or 
other relatives in the business. 

“That’s a selfish policy, if you like. 
There’s no altruism in it. We believe 
that the best incentive is opportunity. 
And it’s from the hard-working ranks 
that we get foremen, superintendents, 
vice-presidents.” 

With this far-sighted practice, go 
high standards in employment. Cater- 
pillar when I was there this Fall 
had a three-shift working force num- 
bering slightly over seven thousand. 
Surveys have shown that these men 
are receiving higher wages than the 
going scales in any part of the area 
within five hundred miles of Peoria 
—and that includes St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and a lot more. 

“High wages are not altruism, 
either.”” Heacock told me. “It’s not 
even being a ‘good neighbor’, perhaps. 
to other manufacturers. But to pro- 
duce our product, we have to have 
good men. High wages attract them. 
And after we hire them, we try to 
make this such a good place to work 
that they'll stay. 

“Furthermore, we don’t have a 
man in the factory on piece-work.” 

This did surprise me. “Why not?” 

“Piece-work is often a substitute 
for good management. If a foreman 
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knows, by means of time studies, 
personal experience, and the manner 
in which an operation is synchro- 
nized with others, what a day’s 
work on a given job is, and if he 
knows on the same day, or at latest 
by the next day, whether the man on 
that job is actually doing a day’s 
work, piece-work is unnecessary and, 
we think, undesirable. 

“Piece-work was devised to let the 
workman show the management what 
a day’s work ought to be. From time 
out of mind it has led to squabbles 
when extra-high production was fol- 
lowed by a cut in the rates. If I 
were a workman, I know I’d kick like 
a steer against doing the manage- 
ment’s job and having piece-work 
rammed down my throat. 

“Budgets,” Mr. Heacock went on, 
“are off the same bolt of goods as 
piece-work. Too often they are sub- 
stitutes for management. Devices 
to improve the golf score. We don’t 
have a budget around the place. 

“T don’t mean that we do not plan: 
we have a pretty fair idea how much 
money we will have six months from 
now. But to allot $50,000 to this 
department, and $200,000 to that, and 
to say, “This is the amount you can 
spend,’ is much the same, in my opin- 
ion, as telling a department head who 
is paid to manage, that he is sup- 
posed to spend that much, regardless 
of results—that he needn’t do any 
more heavy thinking till the next 
budget day—that he may go and play 
golf and see if he can break 80! 

“Brains, we think, ought to go into 
the spending of every dollar of stock- 
holders’ money. Expenditures can- 
not and should not be governed by 
a budget made six months ahead to 
relieve someone of the necessity of 
thinking as he spends. If you have 
a budget, you are generally thinking 
of whether the budget says you can 
spend, rather than whether your busi- 
ness good sense says you can.” 

Another practice on a par with this 
is paying employees all they earn— 
that is, putting it all in the pay en- 
velope. No paternalistic schemes. No 
saying to anybody: 

“Yes, my friend, you earned $1 
all right. Here’s 90 cents. You can 
probably spend that much without 
getting into serious trouble. In our 
god-given wisdom, however, we'll 
spend the balance of it for you... .” 

Nothing like that. 

Safety and health of employees on 
the job are looked after as a matter 
of course, as good business. But frills 
and freak ideas “for the employees’ 
good” are out. 

“Our workmen are free American 
citizens,” said Heacock. “They earn 


























““Plece-work,”’ says B. C. Heacock, Caterpillar president, ‘‘is undesirable. 


their money. Let them save or spend 
it. That’s how we feel, and that’s 
how we do.” 

Simple, isn’t it? And forthright! 
Simplicity, in fact, is one of the 
words that the organization ties to. 

“Unfortunately,” said Heacock, 
“operations in a sizable organization 
get complex enough without any push 
from us. Our aim and our fight is 
to keep them simple so that anybody, 
including -ourselves, can understand 
them. We fight the ‘bright ideas’ that 
every organization has—has to have, 
should have. I mean, the ideas that 
somebody wakes up with at midnight, 
and springs on the boss bright and 
early next day. 

“Go on and try it!’ the easy boss 
says. 

“Tt’s something to do, anyway. And 
pretty soon the whole place is clut- 
tered up with side-track ideas that 
never carry freight, pay dividends, or 
collect anything but rust. 


Stay on the Main Track 


“We try to stay on the main track 
and avoid sidings. The main track 
is the only one that travels to the 
destination we’re bound for, namely, 
profits.” 

I think I have probably said enough 
to show the spirit of the group and 
the organization. If I have quoted 
Heacock mostly, it is not because he 
is the only one there who thinks that 
way. The same spirit goes right on 
through the company, and he merely 
happens to sit in the front office. 

The organization is shot through 
with other interesting, common-sense 








We don’t have a man on piece-work!”’ 


practices. For instance, the company 
since April, 1932, has issued to the 
press monthly statements containing 
last-minute news about sales, profits, 
and balance-sheet information. I 
don’t know of another company that 
does it. I know of very few that 
could do it, without taking costly in- 
ventories. 

The diesel picture can also be seen 
in pretty good focus here at Cater- 
pillar. Diesels give promise of kick- 
ing up a quantity of speculative and 
investment dust in the near future. 
At Peoria they know an awful lot 
about diesels; and they are not being 
swept away by them. In the larger- 
sized internal-combustion engines, 
they see a great future for diesels 
—in fact, a great present. On smaller- 
sized ones, and on passenger cars and 
certain other proposed uses, they are 
pretty good head-shakers. 

Sitting at lunch in the plant dining 
room with Heacock, Connor, Brown, 
Sherwin, Walker, and six or eight 
more of the men who are making 
Caterpillar what it is and keeping it 
there I hardly saw one with any white 
hairs over his ears. Neither did I 
see a one who looked as if he wasn’t 
dry behind the ears. A hard-hitting, 
fast-moving bunch in the prime of 
life and not over-impressed with their 
own importance. 

I thought: 

“Yes, it’s chaps like these who can 
re-make America to-day.” I thought 
further : “Probably the best place for 
them to do it, is in the Peorias around 
the country, rather than, say, Wash- 
ington... .” 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Domestic Methods Crack Foreign Sales 


With exports so far this year 51.2 
per cent. ahead of corresponding 
sales for 1929, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation of Cleveland sees 
no depression in foreign trade. 

The increase stems partly from the 
1930 merger between the Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph companies, for 
the new company, with duplicate dis- 
tribution on its hands in many coun- 
tries, was in a spot where it could 
keep only the best dealers and dis- 
card the deadwood. 

But principally the increase goes 
back to broad plans for promoting 
foreign sales which were worked out 
in 1929 and have been religiously 
followed despite discouragement: 





Marion Steam Shovel Company 


Title of world’s largest is claimed for this 32- 
cubic-yard power-shovel dipper for coal strip min- 
i But it re- 
quires no more power to operate than the smaller 
dipper which it replaced ; lightweight aluminum-alloy 
castings did the trick by cutting deadweight. 


ing. Two bites fill a railroad coal car. 
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BUSINESS 


1. A corps of crack men was sent 
out to train foreign agents in the 
sales and service methods which had 
built up the domestic end of the busi- 
ness. 

2. Foreign dealers receive a con- 
stant flood of information on new 
products, new selling methods, new 
service hints and so on. A foreign 
edition of all sales helps and litera- 
ture is issued whenever the domes- 
tic organization gets similar data; 
tkus, the dealer in Wellington, New 
Zealand, and the outlet in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, receive the same diet of 
sales information and news as the 
salesman working out of the Cleve- 
land home office. 

3. International sales contests, 
with foreign territories pitted against 
comparable domestic terri- 
tories, have built up a def- 
inite esprit de corps in the 
foreign organization. In 
the 1934 contest for the 
“President’s Cup,” foreign 
territories scored a clean 
sweep over their U. S. 
rivals, and they are again 
in the lead in this year’s 
still-unfinished race. 

4. New products and the 
redesign of old ones have 
given foreign (as well as 
domestic) salesmen entirely 
new things to talk about. 
Without these innovations, 
the company is convinced 
that “no amount of inspira- 
tion, enthusiasm or hard 
work could have brought 
the foreign organization to 
its present peak.” 

Proof of the selling power 
of two sales principles used 
by Addresograph - Multi- 


graph now comes from 
three widely separated 
sources : 


1. Foreign salesmen oft- 
en thrive on the same sales 
diet as domestic ones. Kel- 
vinator, Ltd., which sells 
refrigerating equipment in 
England, recently staged a 
sales contest which had all 


the earmarks of the sales contests 
which inspire U. S. salesmen. 
What’s more, it had the same inspira- 
tional effect on the supposedly stolid 
English salesmen. 

2. Paying tribute to a company ex- 
ecutive is powerful ammunition for 
a sales contest. Agents of General 
American Life Insurance Company 
of St. Louis turned in sales up to 185 
per cent. of quota during a “Presj- 
dent’s Month” sales tribute to Presi- 
dent Walter W. Head during Octo- 

-ber. And a 24-hour drive to honor 

General Electric’s P. B. Zimmerman, 
staged just before he was promoted 
to manager of appliance and mer- 
chandise sales, netted sales of $1,- 
365,227 worth of refrigerators, ranges 
and dishwashers. Adding significance 
to the results were the facts that no 
special prizes were awarded, no sales- 
men were told about the drive until 
the day it started, all salesmen were 
already in the thick of an eight-weeks 
special sales campaign. 


New York to Set Vital Precedent 


New York State employers are 
now having a preview of a problem 
which is going to be put up to em- 
ployers in most other states before 
1936 is many months old. 

Beginning January 1, every em- 
ployer subject to the Federal Social 
Security Act is liable to a Federal 
tax of one per cent. of his payroll, 
with those who contribute to state 
unemployment-insurance funds being 
allowed to deduct up to 90 per cent. 
of their contributions; and nearly all 
states are expected to pass unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws early next year. 

But so far only eight have passed 
them. New York is one of the eight. 
Thus, the outcome of the issue which 
New York employers face is likely 
to be an important precedent: what 
kind of employment records shall 
employers be required to maintain 
for the state when the New York law 
becomes effective on January 1? 

In November, by a vote of six to 
three (three public and three labor 
representatives for, and three busi- 
ness representatives against), the 
Unemployment Insurance State Ad- 
visory Council approved “in princi- 
ple” the idea that employers should 
be required to make detailed individ- 
ual reports for each of the two to 
three million workers who come 
under the law. But many business 
men are disturbed by the cost of 
maintaining such records. They feel 
that all the necessary information 
could be obtained from “separation 
records” to be turned in by an em- 
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ployer when he lays off men, and 
that more elaborate records would be 
exact and unnecessary duplicates of 
the records to be kept in Washington 
after 1937 for administering old-age 
benefits. The opponents of individ- 
ual records are still fighting, for the 
final decision will not be made until 
next Spring. And the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, after 
studying the question and deciding 
that the opponents are right, is plan- 
ning to fight against individual rec- 
ords in every state in which the ques- 
tion comes up. 

But it’s an ill wind—. Some 
wide-awake business-service organi- 
zations are already in the market 
with information and accounting 
services which are designed to un- 
tangle for the individual employer 
the complexities of Federal and state 
unemployment-insurance and old-age 
laws, and which even include com- 
plete systems of forms and pro- 
cedures for keeping the necessary 
records. 


Briefs on Business 


D1riGIBLE DrEsEts. The new Ger- 
man Zeppelin LZ-129 will introduce 
diesels into a new field when she 
makes her maiden trip between Ger- 
many and South America this Win- 
ter, for all four of the 1,100-horse- 
power engines which drive the 813- 
foot lighter-than-aircraft are diesels. 
Two sister ships, soon to be built for 
the same service, will be similarly 
powered. Diesel advantages which 
offset relatively high weight per 
horsepower are reduction of fire 
hazard, lower fuel cost, lower fuel 
consumption and thus greater pay- 
load capacity. 


AWAKENING. American Car & 
Foundry’s superb brochure describ- 
ing the two A. C. F.-built Rebels 
(Gulf, Mobile & Northern’s new 
streamlined trains) is concrete ev- 
idence that railroad-equipment makers 
are rapidly turning to new and up- 
to-date merchandising methods to sell 
their products (Forses, May 15, 
page 22). How much the railroads’ 
new interest in buying equipment— 
as shown by the Pennsylvania’s re- 
cent inquiry for 10,000 freight cars, 
the Burlington’s for 1,250, the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s for 500—stems from 
equipment makers’ merchandising is 
uncertain. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that railroads are showing new 
interest. 


RESEARCH SURPRISE. Industrial 
research sometimes rewards its back- 
ers with totally unlooked-for results. 
Out of Toledo Scale Company’s 











BICYCLE BOOM RIDES HIGH ON NEW 
STYLES, NEW SALES IDEAS 


Bicycles as well as automobiles are 
proudly coming out in 1936 dress, 
abounding with new features—sirens, 
speedometers, built-in lights, tools con- 
cealed in the seat and so on. But new 
models don’t account for the boom 
which bicycle makers are enjoying: 1935 
sales of 700,000 top any of the past thirty 
years by 50,000, and are within shooting 
distance of the million-unit peak of the 
Gay Nineties. The one big reason is be- 
lieved to be the long-range promotional 
program being carried on by the Cycle 
Trades of America, which includes co- 
operative advertising; promoting safe 
riding to avoid highway accidents; de- 
signing fashionable bicycling costumes 
for women and convincing them that 
bicycle riding is a good way to reduce; 
reviving and supporting the League of 
American Wheelmen. Last Spring, the 


search for a lighter product came 
a cockroach- proof weight chart 
(Forses, September 15, page 28). 
And now a new design of non-skid 
tire thread has emerged from a Gen- 
eral Tire engineer’s attempt to de- 
velop a long-wearing one. Poking 
through a pile of worn-out truck tires 
one day, this engineer noticed that 
narrow fins of rubber running paral- 
lel with the circumference of the 
tread still remained after larger and 
thicker features of the tread design 
had worn down to nothing. So he 
built a tire whose tread consisted 
entirely of longitudinal fins, tested 
it, and found that it did wear longer 
than the company’s older tread de- 
signs. But even the engineer thought 


Wide World 


association induced Atlantic City to al- 
low bicycle riding on the boardwalk; 
now, the resort city makes a feature of 
it, and others have followed suit. “Bi- 
cycle Days” are being organized in a 
number of cities. Local authorities are 
becoming interested in building cycling 
paths in parks, and the Federal govern- 
ment is being urged to parallel main 
highways with them. The two success- 
ful “bicycle trains” run by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad this Fall to carry Bos- 
ton cyclists and their wheels to scenic 
White Mountain points were indirect re- 
sults of the drive. Other railroads will 
probably take up the idea when warm 
weather comes again. And now in the 
development stage are two more promo- 
tional ideas: apparatus into which the 
cyclist can slip his bicycle and go for 
a “ride” in his home; and a special car- 
rier for automobiles in which the owner 
can transport his wheel to rural districts 
and there enjoy a jaunt. 


the new tire would skid like a sled; 
the appearance alone seemed to guar- 
antee that. Very dubiously, he tested 
it. And very much to his surprise, 
its grip on the road proved to be 
stronger than that of the older de- 
signs. So much so, that this un- 
looked-for result of a test which was 
expeced to flop completely changed 
the sales strategy which the company 
was expecting to use in introducing 
the new product. Instead of stressing 
the new tire’s durability, it is placing 
the major emphasis on its non-skid- 
ding qualities. Instead of telling 
dealers to talk about long wear, the 
company is urging them to take cus- 
tomers out for a demonstration on 
a slippery road. 
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ITHIN very narrow limits a 
small degree of economic plan- 
ning may be feasible as in a 
small and compact nation like Den- 
mark. In the United States, with its 
enormous area and_ unparalleled 
diversity of interests, the forces of 
invention, discovery, new methods, 
and new processes make a rigid regi- 
mentation and control obsolete before 
it starts. Any program that under- 
takes artificially to control prices, 
wages, production, markets, savings, 
investment, and interest in this nation 
of a hundred and thirty million 
people is doomed to failure from the 
beginning. 
—Cuar tes R. Gay, president, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


If there is a “secret” of success, it 
is the appreciation of what one has 
the ability to do, plus the recognition 
of opportunities when they appear, 
and a healthy satisfaction ‘with what 
is achieved by closely co-ordinating 
ability and opportunity. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


He climbs highest who helps an- 
other up. 
—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


A self-contained nation is a back- 
ward nation, with large numbers of 
people either permanently out of 
work, or very poorly paid in purchas- 
ing power. A nation which trades 
freely with all the world, selling to 
others those commodities which it can 
best produce, and buying from others 
those commodities which others can 
best produce, is by far the best condi- 
tioned nation for all practical pur- 
poses. —W ALTER PARKER. 


Edison didn’t have a phonograph 
or an electric light. . . . Ford didn’t 
have an auto.... The Wright 
brothers didn’t have an aeroplane. . . . 
Who said you didn’t have a chance? 

—SELECTED. 


A year of self-surrender will bring 
larger blessings than four-score years 
of selfishness——Henry VAN DYKE. 


An adequate flow of credit is the 
master key to the restoration of world 
prosperity. As long as domestic 
credit remains largely potential in our 
idle banking reserves and foreign 
long-term credit non-existent, respon- 
sible leaders searching for the way 
to a better world are restricted to pal- 
liatives. —GeorcE P. AuLp. 


You can grow a potato for the love 
of God just as well as you can preach 
a sermon. —S1r WILFRED GRENFELL. 
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BEING OURSELVES 


What fools are we to want to be 

Like lots of other folks we see, 

When from the start we’ve each a 
part 

Which finds its nature in our heart. 


For only when we play ours well, 

No more on other roles to dwell, 

May “I” be “I,” and “you” be “you”, 

And “‘we’’ unto our “selves” be true. 
—CHARLES J. STARBURG. 


Nothing comes merely by thinking 
about it. —JoHN WANAMAKER. 


It is reasonable to say that when 

a large business has proved itself 

to be beneficial and not harmful to 

the community, it should not be con- 
demned because it is large. 

—U. S. Supreme Court, 1915. 


It is indeed a desirable thing to be 
well descended, but the glory belongs 
to our ancestors. —PLUTARCH. 


A perfect life is like that of a ship 
of war which has its own place in 
the fleet and can share in its strength 
and discipline, but can also go forth 
alone into the solitude of the infinite 
sea. We ought to belong to society, 
to have our place in it, and yet be 
capable of a complete individual ex- 
istence outside of it. —HAMERTON. 





A TEXT 


Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall. 
—Ist Corinthians 10:12. 


Sent in by E. G. Hoag, Albion, 
Mich. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 

















Are the few fleeting economic and 
material gains worth the risk of en- 
trusting our entire destinies to the 
care of one man? Is any one man 
wise enough or good enough, as the 
Prime Minister of England asked, to 
have the interests of others at his ar- 
bitrary disposal? I think not. I con- 
clude, therefore, that with all its 
faults the path of democracy is safer 
and surer than the road of dictator- 
ship. 

—Ancus Lewis MACDONALD, Prime 

Minister, Province of Nova Scotia. 


Let every action be directed to 
some definite object, and perfect in 
its way. —Marcus AvreLIvs, 


If I had the opportunity to say a 
final word to all the young people of 
America, it would be this: Don’t 
think too much about yourself. Try 
to cultivate the habit of thinking of 
others; this will reward you. Self- 
ishness always brings its own re- 
venge. It cannot be escaped. Be un- 
selfish. That is the first and final 
commandment for those who would 
be useful and happy in their useful- 
ness. —Dr. Cuarces W. E ior. 


Men’s evil mariners live in brass; 
their virtues we write in water. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


No two things differ more than 
hurry and dispatch. Hurry is the 
mark of a weak mind, dispatch of a 
strong one. A weak man in office, 
like a squirrel in a cage, is laboring 
eternally, but to no purpose, and is in 
constant motion without getting on a 
job; like a turnstile, he is in every- 
body’s way, but stops nobody; he 
talks a great deal, but says very little; 
looks into everything but sees 
nothing ; and has a hundred irons in 
the fire, but very few of them are hot, 
and with those few that are, he only 
burns. his fingers. —COLTON. 


We'd all be successful if we fol- 
lowed the advice we give the other 
man. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Books are the open avenues down 
which, like kings coming to be 
crowned, great ideas and inspirations 
move to the abbey of man’s soul. 
There are some people still left who 
understand perfectly what Fenelon 
meant when he said, “If the crowns 
of all the kingdoms of the empire were 
laid down at my feet in exchange for 
my books and my love of reading, | 
would spurn them all.” 

—Ernest Dresset NortTH. 


Better shun the bait than struggle 
in the snare. —DRryDEN. 
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ness, contentment. Families together — 
bright lights and gay music—homes filled with 
merriment and confidence. 


Every father would like to feel that his family 
will always have such holidays—even though 
he might not be with them in years to come. 


The true joy of Christmas is the joy of assur- 
ance—a sense of security in the future. You can 
make Christmas a time for rejoicing in future 
financial protection, as well as a gay celebration. 


You can give your family the lasting joy of se- 
curity and comfort through a Life Insurance 
Program, and find a deeper meaning in the word 
“happiness.” 


A Field-Man will gladly explain how you can 
protect your family’s future and at the same 
time build a Retirement Income for yourself. 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


The Deeper Joy of Christmas 


' Cpucnigpattiona season of good cheer, happi- 
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Call him now, in time for the merriest Christmas 
you have ever known. Telephone your local 
Metropolitan office—or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and ac- 
cident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (F) 
Without any obligation on my part, please tell me how I 

can protect my family and at the same time build a Retire- 

ment Income for myself. 


NAME 





ADDRESS a 


CITY : ine eee EE 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


© 1935 M.L.1.co. 
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Priced as much as 0300 Lower 
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Mudebaher auggest 
THE PRESIDENT FOR 1936 
bijled by Helen Dryden 


11S HORSEPOWER vy 125 INCH WHEELBASE 





ICTURED is a photographically exact reproduction of 
this finest motor car ever produced by Studebaker. 


Its suave, sophisticated, flowing lines are unmarred, of 
course, by meaningless embellishments. 


In its singularly beautiful, lavishly roomy interior, the 

enius of gifted Helen Dryden has been expressed in fine 

Eric, beautifully tailored, and in fittings of advanced 
motif that are of impeccable good taste. 


The eight-cylinder Studebaker Champion power plant is 
brilliantly flexible and designed so efficiently that averages 
of fifteen miles to the gallon of gasoline are easily attained. 


The vigorously contoured President body is the largest 
and strongest one-piece steel structure in the automotive 
world. It is so scientifically cradled it rides with a restful- 
ness that no other car, whatever its price, can match. 


Studebaker sincerely believes that this President excels 
every other car manufactured in all the elements of satisfac- 
tory motoring. You can quickly prove this convincingly in 
a demonstration drive. 










Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Budget Headache 


The Washington atmosphere will 
fairly sizzle this month with talk of 
economies and Federal budget bal- 
ancing. 

President Roosevelt has heard the 
news on this score and is ready now 
to make a sensational gesture in the 
direction of sound fiscal policies. That 
is why you have been reading so 
much recently about bureau consoli- 
dation, elimination of Federal extrav- 
agance, and the prospective careful 
pruning of departmental estimates. 

Two major steps in the direction 
of paper economies already have been 
agreed upon. 

First, the routine January message 
to Congress on the 1937 fiscal pro- 
gram will deal only with the so-called 
“regular” expenditures. Relief and 
emergency estimates will be carried 
over as far as possible toward the 
end of the session, in June or July, 
ample money being available in cur- 
rent appropriations to continue pres- 
ent emergency squandering until 
about mid-Summer. 

The official explanation of this 
method will be that, with business 
on the upbound, relief estimates for 
the 1937 fiscal year should be de- 
layed as long as possible. 


More Juggling 


Meanwhile, the country will roll 
along from January to June or July 
with the general impression that the 
1937 budget is balanced, at roundly 
$5,000,000,000. 

Then in the last days of the 1936 
session, the second budget wil! come 
in, covering relief and other emer- 
gency expenditures. This second 
budget will be in the neighborhood 
of $2,500,000,000, according to pres- 
ent unofficial Treasury estimates. 
Thus, total appropriations for the 
1937 fiscal year will represent another 
deficit of roundly $3,000,000,000. But 
this deficit will not appear in the 
public prints until the country has 
licked up six months of balanced- 
budget “news” out of Washington. 


Three Budgets 


A second sheme for concealing the 
true state of Federal finances will be 
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to lop off, in the Januat y summaries, 
every possible penny of “regular” ap- 
propriations for the departments— 
with the understanding that all pinch- 
es will be adequately relieved in the 
“deficiency” bills presented in the 
January, 1937, session. 

In other words, the plan is to 
grant each department about 75 per 
cent. of its actual estimates this ses- 
sion and then bring in the remainder 
in January, 1937, after the election. 

The budget estimates which will 
be released early next month have 
been in preparation, on these prin- 
ciples, since October first. 


Good Politics 


There is much astute political gen- 
eralship behind this program. 

It will check instantly all campaign 
attack on the score of deficits; for 
the answer then will be, “Ah, but you 
see, the 1937 budget is balanced!” 

Moreover, it is a smart political 
gamble on the prospect that a strong 
recovery surge in the first half of 
1936 would provide so much _re- 
employment in industry that the 1937 
relief budget possibly may never need 
to be faced as a dollars-and-cents 
proposition. 

Thirdly, the large deficiency ap- 
propriations, calculated to represent 
roundly one-fourth of the regular ex- 
penditures for the 1937 fiscal year, 
would come after another full year of 
recovery. 

It is true, possibly, that such meth- 
ods in Federal bookkeeping are dis- 
honest, fraudulent, an affront to 
American political morality. 

But if they succeed, then they 
merely attest the sagacity of the Sen- 
ator who observed, in an impassioned 
flight on the Senate floor: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, there comes a time in the life 
of every statesman when he must rise 
above principle.” 


Bonus, Too! 


Part and parcel of this “fiscal pro- 
gram,” as it is called in the corridors 
of the Treasury, is the Administra- 
tion’s plan to pay the soldiers’ bonus 
immediately after the first of the year. 

For a device of logic to support this 
policy, resort is taken in the syllogism 
that Congress, in passing the Adjust- 
ed Service Certificate bill, decreed 
payment in 1945, or twenty years 
after the act. But common sense 
forces us to assume that Congress 
really intended the payment to be 
made twenty years after the armistice. 
Therefore, good faith with Our Boys 
requires the payment now, 

What could be more compelling— 
in election year—in a policy touching 
5,000,000 veterans? 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





@ “Give us a statement,” we 
asked a lighting expert who 
has tested thousands of 
lamps—good and bad—under 
scientific laboratory condi- 
tions, ‘‘that will show people 
why they should avoid in- 
ferior lamps.” 


And here is what he said— 
““Assume the price of a 


good lamp—such as a G-E 
MAZDA lamp—is 15¢ and 


the price of the so- Siting 
called ‘bargain’ 
300 WATT 


MAZDA LAMP 


10¢.Onthe basisof was 5 


lamp is as low as 


the same amount 
of light for 1000 
hours, for every 
dollar spent to 


wow 





yl you canT afford Lo hy 





burn the good lamp it would 
be necessary to spend over 
a dollar and a half to burn 
the inferior brand. ..or fifty 
per cent more. 


“In fact there are ‘bargain’ 
lamps on the market today 
that you could not afford to 
burn even if you were given 
the lamps free and handed 
a one dollar bill with each 
one besides.” 


Here is the mark of a 
good lamp @. Look 
for it on the end of 
every lamp you buy. 
General Electric 
Company, Nela 
Park,Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Waning of New Deat 


tidal wave of Socialistic New 

Dealism has spent its force, and 
that, despite very ugly political 
phases, recovery will gather momen- 
tum. — 

The Literary Digest poll con- 
firms (at this writing) many other 
straws reflecting a distinct change 
in public, in political sentiment. The 
terrifically costly, hit-or-miss, un- 
American splashings and flounder- 
ings of the New Deal manifestly are 
losing their appeal. 

How will this influence President 
Roosevelt ? 

Everybody agrees that he is an 
astute politician, agile as a weather- 
cock to adjust himself to changing 
winds and gusts of public sentiment, 
handicapped by no scruples con- 
cerning consistency, immersed in 
catch-vote policies rather than in 
fixed principles. 

Already he gives indications that 
he will strive to claim credit for the 
revival achieved in face of countless 
political obstacles. Has he not already 
proclaimed, referring to recovery, 
“We planned it so”? 

This suggests that the New Deal’s 
sails will be trimmed, that the Presi- 
dent will not incite Congress to 
further revolutionary anti-business 
innovations, but will seek to steer a 
more conservative course. Every step 
taken hereafter will be inspired and 
shaped by re-election considerations. 

The veering of the people towards 
Americanism, cited by this writer 
many months ago and increasingly 
emphasized, is one fundamental rea- 
son for the improvement in security 
values and in industrial enterprise. 


H ica ULNESS spreads that the 


Activity Spreading 


The nation’s recuperative powers 
have become progressively more im- 
pressive. 

Consumer buying in urban as 
well as agricultural areas has broad- 
ened. Durable-goods industries, long 
moribund, are coming to life; tools 
and machinery are in urgent demand 
for earlier delivery than often is pos- 
sible; both private and public build- 
ing operations are widening; steel 
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Encourages Recovery 


output has been running almost 
double that of last Fall. 

Railway traffic and earnings are 
more cheerful. The electric indus- 
try is smashing even boom-time rec- 
ofds. The turnover in banks has 
been running 20 per cent. ahead of 
last year. Motor manufacturers con- 
tinue to book more orders than at 
any time since the boom burst. 

Hotels, insurance companies, jewel- 
lers, shipping companies, sports 
shops, the amusement industry, ra- 
dio manufacturers, suppliers of 
household appliances, instalment 
houses all report quickened activity. 


November brought a series of new | 
four-year peaks in security quota-| 
tions. Both home and foreign invest- | 


ment is animated. The world con- 
tinues to pour its gold into New 
York in dumbfounding volume. Idle 
bank reserves have passed the three- 
billion mark. Security flotations are 
gradually becoming more numerous. 

Larger earnings are making it pos- 
sible for many companies to treat 
stockholders somewhat less niggardly 
than in the last five years, and the 
prospect is that many more boards 
of directors will be able to take 
similar action during coming months. 

It must be added, however, that the 
rise in stocks is partly due to grow- 
ing conviction that inflation will be- 
come more pronounced. Not only is 
the Government constantly swelling 
the Treasury deficit, but political 
commentators declare that the bonus 
to ex-service men will be driven 








through Congress at the next ses- 
sion, that President Roosevelt will 
make demands for another enormous 
blank check for the avowed purpose 
of taking care of the needy, and that 
spending of taxpayers’ money will be 
more in vogue than economy between 
now and next November. 


Business Becomes Militant 


Business and industrial leaders are 
preparing to throw off restraint in 
criticising Washington. They are no 
longer cowed. They feel that the is- 
sues at stake are infinitely serious— 
that the very maintenance of Ameri- 
ca’s most cherished institutions is in 
jeopardy. Already plans are being 
formulated to finance a Republican 
campaign as energetic as that of 
1896. 

Meanwhile, faith in coming Su- 
preme Court rulings is a powerfully 
sustaining influence in the highest 
circles. The decision of leading utility 
holding companies to fight the “anti” 
law reflects the new attitude of busi- 
ness. So does the resistance to the 
new labor legislation. Payment of 
processing taxes has ceased in many 
directions pending the verdict of the 
Supreme Court on the Constitution- 
ality of AAA. 

It is significant that merchants re- 
port the liveliest Christmas shopping 
since 1929. 





TO 


CONGRATULATIONS 


FOR 





Epset Forp 


His emphatic letter to “Industrial Co-ordinator” 
Berry 





Cuartes R. Gay 


Educational talks on Stock Exchange’s functions 





Lewis H. Brown 


Masterly analysis of industry’s attitude towards 
government 





Puitie H. GapspEn 


Vigorous fight against anti-utility law 





Irvinc B. Bascock 


Putting Yellow Truck in the black 





Joun W. Davis 


Brilliant briefs defending the Constitution 





WILLIAM GREEN 





A. F. of L.’s stand on Communism 
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EN executives grow old, there is danger that 
the business may grow old with them. Every 
business faces this problem. 

For the Life Span of a business tends to follow 
the Life Span of its management. 

Even when executives remain physically and 
mentally fit, there comes an inevitable “harden- 
ing” of their outlook. 

The management becomes conservative, old- 
fashioned, definitely “set” in its ways. 

It loses the priceless ability to create new ideas 
conforming to changed conditions. Unless great fore- 
thought is exercised, business and management 
decline together. 

For businesses, like trees, often die at the top— 
and none more quickly than personal services such 
as advertising agencies. 

The Business is an “Organism” 
The answer, of course, is “new blood.” To avoid 
hardening of the corporate arteries, younger men 
must be taken in. 

They must bring vigorous energy and new in- 
sight into the organization. Only by investing in 
youth can a business keep from “acting its age.” 

We of Lord & Thomas have had long experience 
in this art of keeping young. 

We have learned to mold the business into a liv- 
ing organism that constantly renews itself, yet 
always maintains its fundamental qualities. 

This requires a statesmanship that balances the 
experience of management with youth’s eager 
brilliance. 


Youth Reaches Upward 


In our offices, all barriers are removed from the path 


“Trees die from the top” 


—and so do advertising agencies 


of talented youth. The able onesclimb high and fast. 

Lord & Thomas are unique in being a seasoned 
and immensely successful business, conducted 
almost entirely by men who can still touch the 
floor without bending their knees. 

Today, they sit in our highest councils. 

The average age of our top executives is 37 
years, the oldest being 55, the youngest, 30. The 
length of service ranges from 1 year to 38 years. 

These men came as recruits from many fields. 
Several have risen to high position from the groups 
of college men whom we select yearly. 

Two outstanding writers came to Lord & 
Thomas seeking larger opportunities, after win- 
ning early distinction as writers of advertising. 

One executive shone as a brilliant sales manager 
in the grocery field—another in drugs. 

Still another won recognition in the publishing 
field for his ability to develop powerful mer- 
chandising tie-ups with national advertising. 


From Roots to Topmost Branch 


Not only in the executive groups, but at every 
level of our organization, these fresh talents and 
viewpoints are constantly being merged with the 
generalship and experience of older men. 

In this way Lord & Thomas maintain our funda- 
mental character—our devotion to basic principles 
of Salesmanship-in-Print. And remain ever a 
young organism —alert, courageous and aggressive. 

In our 63 years of existence, we have invested 
$500,000,000 for clients in advertising. And more 
than one-third of that amount, $180,000,000—has 
been placed in the past five years of depression. We 
are old and experienced in the art of keeping young. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. Each office 
is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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What Will December Bring 


to Business? 


business? Will it be a Christ- 

mas present to make everyone 
happy, or will Santa Claus miss our 
chimneys? 

Whatever the answer, there can be 
little complaining. For the horn of 
plenty has been liberally spilling its 
contents throughout the Fall, and 
there is scarcely any business or lo- 
cality which will not have had cause 
to celebrate a sincere Thanksgiving. 

As nearly as any brief answer can 
be given to the question about De- 
cember, it is this: changes in business 
trend during December, 1935, will 
be just about the same as those which 
occurred during June, 1934. 

As we have stressed over and over 
again, business never moves up or 
down all at once. Every so-called 
“top” in general business is really a 
series of tops, and every low point 
is a series of lows. It is an obvious 
fact, therefore, that some parts of 
the country and some industries will 
have a high old Christmas, while 
others may be somewhat disap- 
pointed. 


Wess will December bring to 


Pick Your City 


In the middle of May, 1934, prac- 
tically all important cities were en- 
joying business better than that which 
had been their portion a year earlier. 
By the end of June, the one which 
had previously been behind 1933 
was substantially ahead; this was 
New Orleans. Two other cities, 
Cleveland and Dallas, had registered 
mild gains in their ratios to the pre- 
vious year. In Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, Missouri, there had 
been mild declines in the ratio, but all 
except drought-stricken Minneapolis 
remained somewhat ahead of 1933. 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New York and Detroit 
suffered sharper set-backs, with Bos- 
ton and New York falling below 
1933 levels. 

While unforeseen circumstances 
may in an individual case produce 
a different trend, it now seems 
reasonable to estimate the following 
results for December business in 
these cities. 


20 to 30 Per Cent. Ahead of Last 
Year 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
New Orleans 
10 to 20 Per Cent. Ahead 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
0 to 10 Per Cent. Ahead 
Milwaukee 
San Francisco 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Ahead, Amount Uncertain 
Detroit 
Below Last Year, 0 to 10 Per Cent. 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York 
Boston 
Below, Amount Uncertain 
Minneapolis 


Among the Industries 


As this is written, practically all 
industries have begun to show a de- 
cline in the percentage of gain over 
last year. The automobile industry 
has continued to head upward, so 
has electric power. Petroleum out- 
put, too. 

All three of these items, however, 
customarily change the direction of 
their trend later than do other groups 
which report weekly figures. There 
is therefore nothing unusual in their 
present strength, except that the 
change of Motor Show date has ac- 
centuated gains of the motor indus- 
try. 
In June, 1934, practically all classes 
of industry dropped back in their ra- 
tio to the previous year. Ore load- 
ings, livestock loadings and petro- 
leum output made exceptions. 

In the present instance, ore load- 
ings seem likely to be the only ex- 
ception to the general trend. Coal 
loadings have already fallen to last 
year’s level, and several other classes 
of car loadings may do the same be- 
fore the end of the year. In other 
cases, however, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that, although not as far ahead 
of last year as November, the coming 
month will end with business still 
ahead of December, 1934. —C. H. 








This Alarm Says 
“*Please”’ 


The Warren Telechron Company of Ash- 
land, Mass., wanted to improve the chime 
tone of its electric alarm clock . . . change 
it from a jolting sleep-killer to a coaxing, 
musical “Get up, please.” 

They called in Revere’s Technical Ad- 
visory Service to study the problem and 
recommend a new gong metal. The new 
gong had to form cheaply, stand the shock 
of millions of hammer blows during its life- 
time, and give a pleasing musical tone in 
spite of space and shape limitations within 
the clock. From ten different Revere alloys 
submitted, one bronze mixture exactly met 
these requirements. 

It is interesting to note that practically 
every other piece of metal in the clock is 
also Revere! And these parts are supplied by 
at least ten different companies! 

Revere makes such a wide variety of cop- 
per, brass and bronze in all forms, shapes 
and sizes that special needs are easily han- 
dled. If you have a designing or production 
problem for which copper or one of its al- 
loys might prove the answer, we invite you 
to consult with our Technical Advisory 
Service. 


Revere 
Copper az Brass: 


INCORPORATED 
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Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenuz, New York 
Saves Orrices 1N Principar Cities 
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SAVE 
by spending 
winter 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


Sette comfortably here by 

the sea where we take a # 
genuine interest in mak- Be 
ing people feel at home. a 
Atlantic City is accessible ae 
and these Boardwalk ho- #4 
tels are surprisingly inex- Ae 
pensive. Living costs are 
rising rapidly elsewhere, 
but Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall rates have not gone 

up yet. Write for them. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY £ 





Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Lee, Div. 104-1, Babson Park, Mass. —— 














GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — all on a simple little 
machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 
discovering the big results 

from post-card messages sent 

to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 

to $150. Write on business 

stationery and receive sample 

ecards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Two-Bit Golf 
in Business 


be solved if rank-and-file em- 

ployees would work as hard as 
they would play golf for a quarter a 
hole. In other words, if they could 
be put in business for themselves and 
be given the same direct incentive for 
efficient work that the owner of a 
business has. 

One method of doing this is the 
one developed by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company (Forses, August 
15, page 10). Another method was 
revealed to a recent section meeting 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers by J. W. Esterline, 
president of the Esterline-Angus 
Company of Indianapolis, makers of 
electrical instruments — a method 
which, he tells Forses, has meant 
profitable operation at 35 per cent. 
of normal capacity, and a threefold 
increase in production per employee 
and per square foot of floor space. 

The company’s productive manu- 
facturing employees are divided into 
small groups, with all the men who 
work on the same manufacturing 
order comprising a group, and with 
each group headed by a working 
leader who corresponds to the fore- 
man in other plants. The company 
knows from previous experience 
what the labor cost on each shop 
order would be on a straight hourly- 
wage basis, and this amount is stated 
on the order. But the members of 
the group are not paid wholly on a 
straight hourly-wage basis: instead, 
they get an hourly wage which is less 
than the Indianapolis average plus 
forty per cent. of the difference 
between the actual labor cost and 
what the' company knows the labor 
cost would have been in the old days 
before the plan was put in. In effect, 
each of the groups is a small com- 
pany which furnishes the labor for 
turning out its shop orders on a cost- 
plus basis; and the extra earnings of 
the group (computed and paid once 
a month) depend entirely on the in- 
terest, skill and industry of its mem- 
bers. 

Leaders of the manufacturing 
groups receive, in addition to their 
wages and group profits, a monthly 
profit of ten per cent. of their groups’ 
total profit. Each workman’s total 


A of business problems would 


earnings are higher, says the com- 
pany, than he could expect anywhere 
else under a straight hourly-wage 
system ; and the company keeps faith 
with the workers by applying a por- 
tion of its sixty-per-cent. share to 
necessary accounting and the pur- 
chase of the last word in tools and 
equipment—which, in turn, again in- 
creases employees’ earning capacity. 
The fact that group members guar- 
antee their work and deduct spoilage 
from group profits still further in- 
creases the groups’ resemblance to 
independent companies. They also 
have a voice in passing on the em- 
ployment of any new man for their 
particular group, so they may be sure 
he is a good worker. 

Office employees—stenographers, 
cost accountants, clerks, etc.—work 
as a single group under the same 
basic plan: their standard wages plus 
one-half of the difference between the 
actual office expense and what the 
office expense was for the same vol- 
ume of business before the system 
was adopted. Janitors, watchmen, 
shippers and so on earn a similar 
dividend by keeping the cost of pow- 
er, coal, water, supplies, maintenance 
and their own wages below the previ- 
ous costs for a corresponding busi- 
ness volume. The “net profits” of 
both office and maintenance em- 
ployees are paid semi-annually. 


Work Becomes a Game 


Supervisory and “overhead” em- 
ployees and executives also work on 
an incentive plan. The “overhead” 
group (tool designers, layout men, 
inspectors and engineers) receive 
wages or salaries plus additional 
monthly earnings proportional to the 
profits of the productive men. And 
the heads of departments and their 
first assistants are paid a salary plus 
a per cent. of the company’s net 
profits. 

Comments President Esterline to 
Forses: “The spirit in which men 
work affects both the quantity and 
the quality of their output. Playing 
thirty-six holes of golf three hundred 
days in the year without keeping 
score would be drudgery. Keeping 
score adds interest. But how much 
more zest you can put into it when 
you play for two bits a hole! Work, 
too, becomes interesting when you 
make it a game, with a prize worth 
playing for. 

“Many people have been surprised 
at the enormous amount of latent tal- 
ent which Major Bowes has un- 
earthed in his amateur radio pro- 
gram. We have found the same thing 
in the people who work with their 
hands. All that is required is some- 
thing to bring these latent abilities 
out.” 
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RW. SCHABACKER 







READ THIS LIST— 


selected at random from the 
hundreds of subjects covered: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts — Are They Really 
Helpful? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 


Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 


How Useful Are Advisory Services? 
How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 
Profits from Plain Common-Sense 
How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 
Government Regulation and Charts 


Sample Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 


tion 
Selecting the Proper Market Service 
Proper Use of Stop Orders 
How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 pages—11 Charts and Illus- 
trations. Handsomely bound and 
gold stamped. 


Now It Costs Even Less to Learn’ 





the Way to Market Profits! 


You can’t stand still and expect to make progress in the 
market. The real profits come to those who not only act 
at the proper time but keep up-to-date on the modern rules 
for success. 
You must ACT to make money in the security markets. 
But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the wrong. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 

Here is the one recent book that will put you definitely 
on the path to a new understanding of market conditions, 
to new rules and a new grasp of successful operation and 
future profits. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 

Initiates you into the stock market of today and to- 
morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands who 
will always lose and places you among the professionals. 


AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 


‘guarantee this special low price after the present limited 


edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
markets. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 8c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 


6 OO:6 06 OS OS OHS SSECSESSOE OSES SESESEESEOHECHHSOOEESECOESE SEO OECED OC HOHE CEEEES 
COSC SESSSSSHEHSSSHSSSHSHSHSHHSHSHSSSHHHEHSEHSHSHEHEHHHT SHE EHEHHOSSOHESHESHOHSESHEEEEESS 


COSHH ESHOHSHOSSOHHHSSHSOHSESSHEHSSSHHSSHSHHHHSHHHEEHSESESC SET SEH EHO SHEE SES ESEEOECS 


TITLE d FIRM : 
Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 


be filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
SP 11 
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What 4 head por 


STOCGKS 
in 1936? 


What pitfalls to avoid? 
What investments for Recovery? 


Annual United Opinion Forecast for 
1936 answers 16 vital Questions on the 
business and financial outlook that will 
prove a valuable guide to profits in 
the New Year. 


10 STOCKS TO BUY NOW 


With the Forecast we include list of 
10 stocks selected by our staff as offer- 
ing the best profit opportunities for 
early 1936. 


GET THE FACTS— free! 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION forecasts for your- 
self, we will send you the Annual 
Forecast and the list of 10 Stocks for 
1936 profits without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.47 Free! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
acer emcee ea 














A TOTALLY DIFFERENT 
STOCK MARKET SERVICE 


Now included with Gartley's Weekly 
Stock Market Review is a new and 
advanced comprehensive course of 
instruction in technical stock market 
trading. This combination will give 
you the benefit of virtually every aid 
that the science of technical trading 
has to offer. You will be greatly 
aided in determining for yourself 
WHEN to buy and WHAT to buy. 
Send for interesting booklet contain- 
ing many important trading facts. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















a IRB 


A LOW-PRICED 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Careful investigation indicates that many 
stocks will sell at substantially higher prices. 
We are convinced, however, that the greatest 
profit will be made by those shrewd investors 
who pick up some ~ | the lower-priced issues 
now quoted at bargain prices. 


But such issues are hard to find. We have lo- 
cated one which appears outstandingly attrac- 
tive. Earnings recently doubled and point 
higher. Still the stock sells for around $16 a 
share. It is not a “cat or dog’’—it is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Div. 676, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


HE market has been giving a good 

account of itself. Of most impor- 

tance is the reassuring action of 
the Dow-Jones railroad average in 
going above its September high. This 

“confirmation” of the previous ad- 
vance in the industrial average, which 
topped its September high in early 
October. 

Technically, the market met the 
test mentioned in our previous issue 
with flying colors. After getting 
above a temporary supply point at 
around 111 in the above chart (141 
Dow-Jones industrial average), the 
market reacted to that level, met the 
needed support there and went again 
into new high ground. 

That level—that is, 111 in the 
Times average and 141 Dow-Jones— 
now becomes the Verdun of this new 
phase of the market’s advance. Stocks 
have gone so far and so fast that 
reactions are likely to be a bit swifter 
and go somewhat deeper. But we 
would be inclined to take any reac- 
tion that pierces the above mentioned 
points as indicating an important re- 
versal in the market’s short-term 
trend. 

At this stage of the advance it is 
very important for the short-swing 
operator to observe whether or not 
successive points of resistance to re- 


action are progressively higher, as 
they should be while the market re- 
tains its upward momentum. When 
the averages go below a previous 
resistance level, and on the subse- 
quent rally fail to get above previous 
supply levels, it may be set down as 
a rather positive indication that the 
current phase has reached the end 
of its rope. 

Although by such a development 
the market may signal a bearish 
short-term trend, there is as yet no 
indication that the longer outlook is 
anything but bullish. It is important 
to note that there is a difference in 
the current upturn as compared with 
anything in 1934, 1933 or 1932. 

Long-range speculators and in- 
vestors, along with domestic and for- 
eign investment trusts, are now buy- 
ing stocks to hold “for the return to 
prosperity”—with a time idea of 
three years or so. This market differs 
from previous upswings in that such 
buyers are no longer worried about 
getting caught on reactions, because 
they are convinced that each suc- 
cessive forward wave will carry their 
holdings higher. 

Such considerations will not pre- 
vent feactions, but they will reduce 
the volume of liquidation. 

Strength in the stock groups we 
recently favored—steels, rails, rail 
equipments, tires and public utilities 
(to which we would now add the 
copper and food products groups)— 
has maintained the upward direction 
of the averages. 

We may now hazard a guess that 
the Times average may reach 119- 
120, with the Dow-Jones industrial 
average getting up to 152-157, be- 
fore the current phase of the advance 
encounters a supply level which may 
bulk large enough to cause a tem- 
porary halt and reversal. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Stocks That 
Look Attractive 
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points at the same time. For ex- 

ample, the industrial averages 
reached their highest point in Sep- 
tember, 1929, whereas Chrysler made 
its best price in October, 1928, and 
Sears Roebuck, in November, 1928, 
and both commenced to recede while 
the averages continued to advance. 

In the current market, it is inter- 
esting to note that U. S. Smelting 
reached its high point in July and 
has been on the downgrade since. 
While the general market has been 
in a strong up-trend, the following 
stocks have been drifting downward: 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, First National 
Stores, Woolworth, Jewel Tea, Kro- 
ger Grocery, Safeway Stores, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Alaska 
Juneau, McIntyre Mining, Pullman, 
Brooklyn Union Gas, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Lambert. One could have avoid- 
ed being “hooked” in these stocks 
if he had placed “stops” under the 
low of the preceding week. 


Bull Market Not Over 


fe stocks do not reach their high 


Among the stocks which have had 
exceptionally large advances recently 
are Johns-Manville, Case Threshing, 
Deere, Chrysler, Monsanto, Schen- 
ley, Westinghouse Mfg., Greyhound, 
Western Union, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Owens-Illinois Glass, U. S. 
Gypsum, Air Reduction, du Pont, 
United Carbon. 

The writer believes that the bull 
market has a long way to go before 
“finis” is finally written, and no doubt 
many of these stocks will reach levels 
considerably higher than those now 
prevailing. The extent or time of 
“shake-outs” cannot be accurately 
guessed, but in view of the large rise, 
it would seem the part of wisdom 
to protect profits already accrued by 
one of three methods: (1) placing 
stop-loss orders under the preceding 
week’s low points; (2) taking profits 
and switching to stocks having possi- 
bilities of a greater percentage of rise 
from now on; (3) selling sufficient 
so that the balance held costs nothing. 

Methods (2) and (3) are more 
likely to be used at this time rather 





MARKET MOVEMENTS 


— after a New Trend is Under Way 


But the biggest profits are made with least risk by anticipating trends. Will the 
market go up or decline? Given the answer, you not only make bigger and 
quicker profits but through such action you gain more protection for your account. 


Too many otherwise shrewd investors (and counselors), however, lacking the 
ability to anticipate trends, are forced to be content with the smaller and slower 
profits that come after they recognize a trend is under way. 


Let us explain. Last March, in the midst of a sagging and generally stagnant 
market, declining business activity, political turmoil and consequent pessimism on ' 
all sides, Mr. Wetsel, virtually alone, predicted a complete reversal of the trend 
—and immediately issued buying recommendations. Since then the industrial 
averages have advanced over 50%. But nearly one-third of this gain came the first 
five weeks after his advices were released. They came before most people recog- 
nized a new trend was under way. Later during the irregular and reactionary 
phase prevailing from early August to early October, Mr. Wetsel repeatedly 
stated that the bull trend would soon be resumed. Recent pronounced strength 

of the market fully confirms this prediction. 


Full Profits for A. W. Wetsel Clients 


Not once during this profitable market has Mr. Wetsel recommended the sale of securities, 
except for the purpose of accepting profits for reinvestment in stocks of greater poten- 
tiality. Isn’t this the kind of market judgment you seek? 

Recently the air has become charged with optimism. Thousands have recently renewed 
their interest in the market. But too many, erroneously, think that all stocks act in unison 
. .. that they merely have to buy. Obviously, such is not the case. In every period of 
this kind, the market, in an effort to properly adjust itself, is totally lacking in uniformity. 
While some stocks are advancing rapidly, others are seeking lower levels. The degree 
with which you anticipate these movements determines the profits you will make, and, 
furthermore, it determines the safety of your account. 

Again, no market ever advanced or declined continuously. Even the present market, 
with its favorable outlook, is subject to interruptions (consolidations and breaks) and 
unless these are anticipated the profits you make cannot be turned into cash. 

With such knowledge supplied in advance of changing price trends—you can take the 
necessary action that will bring greater profits and protection to you. 


Specific Information Supplied in Advance 


Supplying such information is an important part of the work of this organization. Our 
exclusive advices and recommendations are based on the skilled market interpretations 
of Mr. A. W. Wetsel, whose record of forecasts, we believe, is the most enviable of any 
in his profession. Anticipating virtually every major trend and intermediary swing since 
1927, including the 1929 break (which he forecast two weeks earlier), Mr. Wetsel gives 
clear-cut, specific advice as to what action to take. He tells WHAT to buy or sell, 
WHEN and at WHAT price. And he tells WHY such advice is being given. 

Proof of the accuracy of his predictions is found in the rate of renewals to our services. 
Today that percentage rate is the highest it has ever been. But scores of former clients, 
inactive during the dull market of a few months ago, are again following his advices. 
Having the benefit of this knowledge they know that it is easier to make the profits of 
anticipation by this method than without it. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mr. Wetsel’s market philosophy and methods and our services are described in our inter- 
esting, informative booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” 


Every investor who is now in the market or plans to take advantage of present-day oppor- 
tunities, is invited to send for a copy, without obligation. Send for your copy today. Find 
out why Mr. Wetsel’s open-minded, independent methods enable him to anticipate trends. 
Learn why his interpretations and forecasts are so accurate time after time. See how 
this guidance that costs so little can help you so much. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 
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A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
The only investment counsel organization personally directed by Mr. Wetsel 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet and information about your service. 
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AMAZING! 


How this Simple 
Plan BUILT 
MY SALES! = 


“ONE of 37 plans, 

used by over 5000 

leading firms! Im ted 

AUTOPOINT pencils now 

carry my story and tell it 

daily to my_ prospects. 

They can’t forget me! 

Write AUTOPOINT Com- Aw 

pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free. 


OPOINT COMPANY, Dept.F-12 
AUT 80% Foster Avenue, Chicago, il. 
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WOULD YOU BUY... 
Studebaker or Packard? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would youdo? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power’ 
registered at .0168d, the other .1542d. 
Some day one will far outstrip the other 
because of this difference . . . and for no 
other reason. 


Canny investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the “In- 
dex” for these issues and its revealing 
incisiveness. FREE to Forbes Magazine 
readers—write to Dept. 131 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
DAAAABA sercr Nic A 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 
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Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 



































Selling 
Securities 


Too many noe salesmen are using 1928- 
29 sales methods for 1935-36 sales conditions. 


Make your security sales presentation more 
effective. Gear it to existing conditions. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Training in Security Selling 
contains the facts which are absolutely essen- 
tial to success in selling securities and shows 
how to use these facts in a way which means 
—More Sales. 


Get for yourself this equipment which 
can help you DO THIS JOB of SELLING 
SECURITIES RIGHT. 


Write today for our free booklet, 2029 — 
“Security Salesmanship—the Profession”. 


BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park 
(Extension Division) Mass. 
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than (1). Obviously, one can make 
a larger percentage if he buys a stock 
at 10 and sells it at 20, than by buy- 
ng a stock at 100 and selling it at 
150. 

Here is an example of method (3): 
100 shares of stock are bought at 40, 
making a total cost of $4,000. If 
the stock reaches 50, one can get his 
$4,000 back by selling 80 shares, with 
the result that he has 20 shares which 
cost nothing, and he can afford to 
take a chance and hold for further 
developments since his own capital 
is not at risk. 

Many successful traders do not an- 
swer margin calls by more cash, but 
by sharply cutting down commit- 
ments. It is obvious that if one re- 
ceives a margin call, he has over- 
traded or bought at the wrong time; 
and that requires immediate correc- 
tion. 

Don’t stay wrong! 


Consolidated Gas 


Consolidated Gas of New York 
should prove a good purchase. Now 
that the Republicans have secured 


GRIN 


and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Certain members of the GOP 
Board of Strategy are said to feel 
that nominating the veteran senator 
would only be borahing trouble. 

* 


Out of deference to Mr. La 
Guardia’s anti-noise campaign, bet- 
ter-behaved gangsters are using si- 
lencers on their machine guns. 

* 


Newspaper comment on the recent 
investigation of the issue and sale of 
those South American bonds came 
pretty close to calling them guilt- 
edged. 


* 

These stratosphere ascents may be 
all right, but at best they afford only 
a temporary way of escaping the New 
Deal. 


* 


Missiles hurled by voters have driv- 
en New Deal speakers from their ros- 
trums on two different occasions. 


control of the Assembly in New York 
State, threats of a municipal plant in 
New York City seem to be definitely 
ended. Increased taxes and some- 
what reduced rates should be offset 
by increased business and operating 
economies. In the writer’s judgment, 
this stock will in the next few years 
sell at double its present price. Cer- 
tainly “G” is a better utility buy than 
the “cats and dogs.” 


American Sugar Refining 


American Sugar Refining common, 
now $56, appears to have good pros- 
pects. This company is the leading 
factor in the domestic sugar refining 
industry, is also an important Cuban 
sugar producer and has various other 
interests. The stock formerly was 
one of America’s premier investments. 
From 1901 until 1920, it hardly ever 
sold under $100, and was generally 
in the 130’s. In 1922, it floated a 
$30,000,000 bond issue—now entirely 
paid off, a notable achievement. The 
company is in sound financial condi- 
tion, with a 4-to-1 ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities. 


Maybe it’s a case of once bitten, twice 
shy. 
* 

Purchase of 1,077,000 pairs of 
shoes ranging from C to EE has been 
authorized for the CCC. Among 
farmers, however, the most popular 
model is still the triple A. 

* 


Add to prosperity notes: Birth rate 
statistics reveal an increasing number 
of stork dividends. 

* 


So far both parties have conducted 
their campaigns on broad, general 
lines, but probably during the next 
few months they'll get down to pois- 


onalities. 
* 


The only way we can get any peace 
evenings at home is to play our: radio 
louder than the neighbors’. 

a 


An association of men who sell 
fishing tackle has been formed. Prob- 
ably a feature of the meetings is dis- 
cussion of the big orders that got 
away. 

* 


To settle a dispute as to superiority 
of service, a picked messenger from 
each of the two leading telegraph 
companies left their adjacent offices 
downtown yesterday to deliver wires 
to the same person a few blocks away. 
We expect to have the results in time 
for the next issue. 
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Northwest Power Shortage 


“Our attention has just been called to a 
short item signed by H. J. Mancini of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, and headed ‘Keep on 
Fishing’ [What Readers Say, Forses, 
October 15, page 27]. He is questioning 
the wisdom of our government in loaning 
money for the development of power proj- 
ects on the Columbia River in the State 
of Washington and Oregon. He says in 
part ‘this electric industry is now unable 
to find a market for 25 per cent. of its 
capacity. We believe that if Mr. Man- 
cini had studied the records more care- 
fully, he would have a better understand- 
ing of the real power situation and the 
real need for the development of additional 
power. 

“Here in the Pacific Northwest, es- 
pecially in Washington and parts of Ore- 
gon, the increase in the use of electrical 
power in the homes and on the farms is 
remarkable. . .. At the present time there 
is one large corporation negotiating with 
the Federal government for the purchase 
of the large output of power from the 
Bonneville Dam, which is being construct- 
ed on the Columbia River about thirty 
miles east of Portland. We understand 
that there is some opposition developing 
in the Portland area towards the govern- 
ment contracting to sell all of the power 
of this plant to one company as there is a 
belief that power from this plant will be 
needed for general use in the Portland 
area. A number of times during the past 
few months our power company here at 
Spokane has sold power to the companies 
serving Portland. We are informed that 
cur own private company has almost 
reached the limit of its ability to take on 
new business in advance of the creation 
of new installation for the manufacture of 
power. There is no doubt but what our 
company will be in the market for a 
reasonable portion of the power to be gen- 
erated at the Grand Coulee Dam when 
that plant is completed. 

“I am quoting the following from an 
article issued recently by the Columbia 
Basin Commission of the State of Wash- 
ington: ‘Even during the depression, the 
electric industry in the United States, un- 
like most other industries, made remark- 
able progress. Increased use of electricity 
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by the domestic consumers more than took 
up the slack caused by the shutting down 
of industrial plants. . . . Within the Grand 
Coulee power market area (300 miles), 
electric power production is now the same 
as it was in 1929. There is to-day no real 
surplus of electrical generating equipment 
in the Northwest. Between 1929 and 1934, 
the electric utilities increased their gener- 
ating facilities in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana by 244,477 kilowatts. 
. . . Now that the power market exceeds 
the power market of 1929, and business 
in the country is definitely on the up- 
swing, these new installations will not meet 
the requirements for more than two years 
of growth, if the rate of growth of the 
power market is the same as that for the 
pre-depression years.... We have but 
just scratched the market in the use of 
electricity for lighting, cooking, refrigera- 
tion, air conditioning, heating and rural 
electrification. With lowered costs to the 
consumers, which will result from the com- 
petition of government plants, a better load 
factor and increased efficiency, it is quite 
possible to double and even treble the use 
of electric power within a comparatively 
short period.’”—W. P. Romans, Secre- 
tary, Columbia Basin Committee, Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 


Mystery Solved 


“Many wonder where I get my informa- 
tion on financial and economic subjects, 
as it is unusual for preachers to know 
something about the ‘inside’ of these sub- 
jects. I have to confess that it is from 
your valuable magazine. I think the para- 
graphs on ‘the business of living’ are 
splendid and invaluable.”"—Dr. Hersert 
Mars, First Presbyterian Church, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa. 


Less Sarcasm Wanted 


“We have in the past enjoyed reading 
Forses, but that enjoyment could be ma- 
terially increased if we found less political 
sarcasm, and a more unprejudiced, con- 
structive attitude toward the business 
world in relation to society, on which it 
is dependent.”—Roy F. CHALKER, presi- 
dent, Southern Business Service, Gibson, 
Ga. 


New Rules Approved 


“Those of us who rate as independent 
Republicans up through Hoover in 1928 
and have no axes to grind for the big hog 
buccaneers of Wall Street rather like in- 
surance of bank deposits, the regulation of 
the Stock Exchange, the Securities Com- 
mission, the lifting of farm prices with 
the farmer having a better buying power 
and better able to meet his debts, and 
since British taxes make ours relatively 
of no consequence, you may be so anti- 
Administration that you cannot see it, but 
the rank and file rather like having a new 
set of rules for the ‘game’ and all in all 
find business steadily getting better and 
better.”"—B. C. Bowen, Chicago, III. 


How does Mr. Bowen interpret 
November’s election results ?—The 
Editors. 











1936? 


An appropriate and favorite 
date for the inauguration of 
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is “the first of the year." 
Just time to launch your plan 
by starting the preliminaries 
at once. 


EMPLOYERS INVITED 


to give us a prompt call. 
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WHEN IN 
NEW YORK 


stay at the hotel that sets 
the standard for perfection 
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of appointments, cuisine, 
service and comfort. 


A splendid location — you 


can step from the door into 





the busy whirl of shops and 
theatres. 
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And you meet everybody 
in the RITZ BARS—a sepa- 


rate one reserved for men. 


{ RITZ-CARLTON 


& ALBERT KELLER, Pres. Madison at 46th 
S& The Ritz-Carlton of Boston under the 


% same management 
Metwotectecte 
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Thous. Book Earns _ Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 «869 $0.62 $0.62,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.30 38- 5; ’29-’34 19%- 8 19 1.0 
No 841 40 4.93 456, 9:m Air Resecon. ....6.0..05- 5.50a 223- 31; ’28-34* 173 -104% 172 3.2 
10 ~=—: 1,500 12 cate Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 34- 4; ’29-’34 20%- 13% 15 8.0 
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No 1,971 _ Nil 11.127 10.7074 Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’29-'34 9%- 2 8 
No 1,008 6 ee American International..... “ 150- 3; '28-’34 10%- 4% 10 
No 768 15 5.91¢  2.61¢+,6m Amer. Locomotive......... = 136- 3; ’28-’ 27%- 9 21 
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2 1711 33 0.50 1.71,9m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 0.30 144- 3; '29-'34 32%- 154% 32 09 
No 1830 47 1.63 1.51,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 130- 5; ’28-” 62 -31% 60 
100 450 148 aap Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 95- 13; ’29-’34 70%- 50% 57 3.5 
100 18,662 130 6.52 4.86,9m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... u 310- 70; '29-°34  1513%- 98% 150 6.0 
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25 2665 53 2.07 0.71,9m Atlantic Refining.......... l 78- 8; '28-’34 28 -20% #25 40 
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20 438 44 4.37 3.16,9 m Beechnut Packing.......... 4a 101- 29; ’29-’34 95 -72 91 44 
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15 4397 30 Sees Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’34 27%- 21 27 6.0 
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No 11,739 16 0.24 0.32 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.20 140- 4; '29-’34 15%- 3% 14 1.4 
10 954 22 4.12 429,9m Commercial Credit......... 2.50 71- 4; '25-’34 58 - 39% 49 52 
No 2,636 - 6 0.89 0.61,9 m Commercial Sclvents....... 0.85a 63- 4; ’29-’34 23%- 16% #421 40 
No 33,673 5 0.05+ 0.017* Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-'34 3 - %&% ee 
No 11,477 56 2.18 2.08* Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 18; ’28-’34 3434- 15 34 2.9 
No 13,996 18 ae Consolidated Oil........... 0.25 46- 4; ’28-’34 ‘10%- 6 10 25 
20 2665 3i1 4.02 4.23 Continental Can........... 3 92- 17; ’28-’34 981%4- 62% 9% 3.0 
5 4683 17 1.02 1.19,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.625 63- 4; ’26-’34 28%- 15% 2 22 
25 2530 35 3.16 1.60,9 m Corn Prod. Refining........ 3 126- 25; '26-'34  783%4- 7 43 
100 450 141 3.72+  0.95+,6m Crucible Steel ............. - 122- 6; '29-'34 2934- 14 a 
10 1,000 23 BT —_—_ ances Cuban American Sugar..... se 24- 1; ’28-’34 8%- 5% 6 
1 6,727 3 0.29;  0.28+,9m Curtiss-Wright ........... ¥ 30- 1; ’29-’34 3%- 2 3 
100 515 242 3.38f 3.77,9 m Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; '29-’34 43%4- 23% 35 oe 
50 1,689 989 1.17¢ 1.664,9m _ Del., Lack. & Western..... a 170- 8; ’29-’34 19%- 11 16 _ 
No 700 «=29 1.64 0.86,6 m Diamond Match........... 1.50a 30- 10; °30-’34 41 - 26% 39 38 
No 953 13 er Dome Mines.............+- 3.50a 47- 6; '27-’34 43%-34% 40 8.0 
20 11,066 34 3.63 3.19,9 m Du Pont de Nemours....... 3.60 231- 22; ’29-’34 146%4- 86% 143 2.5 
No 2,251 64 6.28 3.05,6 m Eastman Kodak....../..... 5.75 265- 35; '29-’34 172%-110% 172 3.3 
5 1,219 il 0.78 1.31,9m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ 0.30 174- 8; '28-’34 38%- 19% 35 08 
No 3411 16 1.62¢ 1.25+,9m_ Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 2; '29-'34 74%- 1% 6 i 
100 «41,511 119 2.09+ i.) > aes - 94- 2; '29-'34 14- 7% 12~«~.«.«. 
10 386 «= 48 0.77+ 0.45,9 m General Asphalt ........... 0.25 83- 5; ’29-’34 22%- 11% #21 1.2 
No 846 = 11 0.59 0.60,9 m General Electric........... 0.80 96- 8; °30-’34 40%- 20% 40 2.0 
No 5,251 ii 2.12 1.67,9 m General Foods............. 1.80 78- 19; ’29-'34 37%4- 30 34 5.3 
No 662 45 3.578 4.12% General Mills............. 3 89- 28; '28-'34  72%- 50% 68 «4.4 
10 43,500 16 2.00 2.51,9 m General Motors............ 2.75a 92- 8; ’29-'34 59%- 26% 58 4.7 
No 321. 15 1,507 1.27,9 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; '25-'34 39%- 15% 39 2:5 
No 2,000 3 1.32 1.07,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; '27-’34 19%- 12 i 60 CSS 
No 1826 13 0.48, 6 m 0.978 SS SERS 1.20 82- 8; '28-’34 1914- 14% 18 6.6 
No 1,156 22 0.41 0.45,6 m Goodrich, B. F............. hes 106- 2; ’29-’34 134- 7% 12... 
No 1,494 21 0.69  0.17+,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’34 26%- 15% #21 
100 2,487. 155 0.43+ 0.57,9 m Great Northern Pfd....... a 155- 5; ’27-’34 33%- 95% 32 


Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Y 31 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended BAA A ore 2 


ber 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. i- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. ° tion. (s) Partly esti 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1934 m==months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 4 
No 702 $6 $5.53 $4.20,9 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-'34 814-734 80 38 
100 400 112 103+ 1.53+,9 m Hudson & Manhattan...... be 74- 4; 24-34 5Y%4- 2% 3 
No 1,545 16 2.10¢  0.164,9 m Hudson Motor............. a 100- 3; ’27-’34 174- 6% 16 
, 100 350 - ES Fo aie ahi Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; ’29-’34 23%- 8% | see 
i No 703. 449 9.38 7.39,9 m Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; ’29-34 187 -1493%, 180 3.3 
No 4,246 55 BS) ag er 1.20 142- 10; ’28-’34 65%- 34% 64 2.0 
No 14584 11 1.14 1.14,9 m _ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 73- 4; °28-'34 38%- 224 38 £21 
No 6,400 39 0.32 eee, © 0 Et FS, So. ccccccweccs 4 149- 3; ’29-’34 13%- 5% 12 ara ‘ 
) No 750 34 0.22 1.57,9 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 243- 10; ’29-’34 9914- 38% Ss «97 0.5 
No _ 1,110 15 1.07* 0.06,6m Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; 26-34 18%- 10% 15 3.3 
No 10,769 29 0.534 0.32,6 m Kennecott Copper ......... 0.80 105- 5; ’29-'34 291%- 13% 28 «428 
10 5518 17 tae eS I Ms bxccveceeees 1 92- 6; '26-'34 27%- 19% 27 3.6 
" No 1,831 26 2.32 1.30,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-'34 32%- 22% 26 6.1 
. S&S 227 8 ea Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-'34 122 - 93% 116 44 
No 1,464 49 4.503 Se De) RO DEE. . o ss cceccccves. 2.50a 96- 8: 29-34 54 -31% 53 4.7 
25 522 42 2.07 1.60,9 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 87- 16; ’29-'34 41%- 33 40 5.0 
10 1872 18 ek hea wien Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-'34 26%4- 18% =. - 26 4.6 
) No 300 58 6.20 3.46,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’34 131 - 90% 126 3.2 
No 627 62 0.03 0.90t,9 m Mack Truck .............. 1 115- 10; ’28-’34 28%- 18% 26 3.8 
No 1,502 41 2.02» 1.95> 2 aaa 2 256- 17; ’29-'34 57%- 304 56 3.6 
| 10 1,858 0.45 0.78,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 45- 4; ’26-’34 * - 9 ‘a 16 2.5 
100 828 25 21.48} 18.091,9 m Missouri Pacific (r)....... be 101- 1; ’29-’34 1 ae 
No 4,517 27 0.18 0.80,6 m Montgomery Ward........ ie 157- 4; ’28-’34 ‘ans 214 39 ia 
No 2,730 a4 0.617" 0.42,9 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-33 19%- 11 17 59 
10 6,289 15 1.57 0.94,9 m National Biscuit ........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’34* 36%- 22% «35 45 
No 1,628 20 0.89 0.61,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-34 a2 -its. 2 2.2 
| No 6,263 il 0.94 0.49,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; 29-34 19 - 12% 18 66 
No 2,022 17 5.51 2.08,9 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-34* 344%4- 23% 30 6.6 
No 5,456 19 0.85 0.828 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; ’26-’34 14%- 4% 10 8.0 
25 2,157 50 2.81 3.99,9m National Steel............. 1.50a 77- 13; ’29-34 834%- 40% 83 18 
No 5,041 141 1.52} 1.28,9 m New York Central......... rie 257- 8; ’29-34 27%4- 12% 25 hig 
100 §©1,571 103 642+ 3844,9m N.Y.,N.H.&Hartford(r) .. 133- 6; ’29-34 8Y%4- 2% 3 
No 8603 27 1.04 1.23 North American........... 1 187- 10; ’26-’34 28 - 9 27 3.7 
25 6261 #29 1.53 1.60¢ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-'34 30%- 13% 30 5.0 
No 15,000 3 0.49+ 0.05,9 m Packard Motors........... ie 33- 2; ’29-'34 74%4- 3% y Larges ' 
| 50 13,168 989 1.43 1,09,9 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 30%- 17% 29 3.4 
No 03° 31 2.95 2.63" Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-'34 46%- 20% 46 5.2 
No 3,820 64 0.77 0.137, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; ’27-'34 52%- 294 38 3.9 
No 13,131 Nil 0.10; #0.10+,9 m Radio Corporation......... ies 115- 3; ’29-'34 12%- 4 10 ; 
1 1,291 Nil 0.0174 0.18, 6 m Remington Rand Inc...... uh 58- 1; ’27-34 1) ey 15 eh 
10 9,000 15 ae ~~ eiecne Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-'34 58%- 43% 58 5.2 
No 4795 39 2.35> 3.13 Sears, Roebuck............ 3.25a 198- 10; ’27-'34 69%- 31 68 47 
15 31,154 20 aa er Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.30 21- 5; ’31-’34 154- 10% 12 25 
No 746 32 1.95* 1.82 South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'34 2834- 20 27 74 
2 3,18 # £=25 1.18 1.19,9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 27 - 10% 26 6.0 
100 3,772 193 0.11 0.55t+,9 m Southern Pacific........... + 158- 6; ’29-’34 21%- 12% 20 ' 
100 1,298 163 446+  4.03+,9 m Southern Railway.......... De 165- 2; ’28-'34 16%4- 5% 11 ia 
No 12,645 4 1.06 0.69,9 m Standard Brands........... 0.80 89- 8; ’26-’34 19%- 12% 15 5.3 
No 2,162 56 eR Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 244- 3; ’29-'34 94%- 1% 6 ape 
No 13,103 43 1.41 1.20,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’34 38%- 27% 38 26 
25 25,856 44 eae Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'34 50%4- 35% 50 2.5 
10 +=1,751 17 4.79 3.79,9 m Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; °33-'34 68 - 58% 66 5.7 
5 1,247 9 0.46 1.07,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 77- 2; ’29-34 185%- 6% 17 44 
25 9350 35 eee eae Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; 26-34 25%- 16% 24 4.1 
No 3,840 15 1.81 1.37,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 85- 12; ’26-’34 36%4- 28% 31 6.5 
No 2.412 17 1.45 2.41,9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 139- 8; ’29-’34 72%4- 28% 71 42 
No 23,622 6 ee Soe pC. 0.30 67- 2; ’29-'34 13%- 4% +12 2.5 
No 666 29 3.62 2.78,9 m Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 2.50 182- 7; 28-34 8234- 5334 8&2 3.0 
No 9,001 25 2.28 1.88,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-'34 75%4- 44 74 2.1 
2 438 2 0.66 0.91,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-'34 21 - 14% = # 2i1 4.8 
100 2,223 199 6.63 135,8m Union Pacific.............. 6 298- 27; ’29-34 111%4- 82%4 100 6.0 
5 2,087 7 0.017, 4 m  0.24,9m United Aircraft ........... we 162- 7; ’29-’34* 21%- 9% 2:1 val 
No 14530 32 0.17 0.06,9 m United Corporation ........ ee 76- 2; ’29-34 7%- 1% a 
No 2,925 55 4.15 2.53,9m United Fruit.............. 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 92%- 60% 73 4.1 
No 23,252 il 1.19 1.13* United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-'34 18%4- 9% 18 5.5 
No 391 33 4.04 0.70,6m_ Uz. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-34 50%- 35% 47 43 
No 397 9 | eee! SF ee ee cy 51- 1; ’28-'34 9Y%- 3% oo. 53 
20 600 3% 0.30 0.25,6m_ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’34 22 -14% #2221 2.4 
No 837. 20 0.55+ 0.387,9m U2. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’29-’34 94%4- 3 ee 
No 1,464 10 S15¢ -133.6m U.S. Rubber.............. 4 65- 1:°2034 17%- 9% 14 |. 
50 529 78 8.35 583,8 m U.S. Smelting, R.& M.... 8 141- 10; ’32-’34 12414- 92 95 8.4 
100 8703 173  a-e 6h a 6 ihe 262- 21; ’29-34 50%- 27% 50... 
100 +=1,045 + =195 2.15 3.27,9m Western Union............ _ 272- 12; ’28-'34 77%- 20% 76... 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.017,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-'34 35%- 18 34 1.4 
| ee 66 0.04+ 3.32, 9 m Westinghouse Electric...... 1 293- 16; ’28-'34 983%4- 325, 6 1.0 
10 9,750 18 me 4 oO vane Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-'34 65%4- 51 59 4.1 


tDeficit. Fa ge P a B? old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year at Voor age 31. (g) Year —~ June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year’ ended 


October 31. sy. a November q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) ph A 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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IS LIKE THAT AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 














VERYONE remembers you 
. gives you that pleasant 


little glow of realizing we're glad 
to have you here, and want you 
to be comfortable. 


Beds are deep and very soft, 
rooms are bright and pleasantly 


furnished. 


The food at Hotel Cleveland is 
Rare delicacies that re- 
mind you of France, or simple 
dishes prepared in the home-like 


famous. 


way you enjoy them. 


In addition to being Cleveland’s 
most modern and comfortable 
hotel, this is also the most cen- 
trally located in the city. Hotel 
Cleveland is only one step, via 
covered passage, from your train, 
and two steps from anywhere 
you'll want to go in the city. 





Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 


st 
CLEVELAND 


\WAewe lauite 
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Common Stocks 
for 
Income and Gain 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


conservative prices, 

offering prospects of appreciation 

without large risk, are Pittsburgh & 

Lake Erie, Texas Corporation and 
Island Creek Coal. 

Transportation, coal and oil shares 
have been among the more backward 
in the rise on the Stock Exchange. 
It would appear to be but a matter of 
time before these groups participate 


HREE income-producing stocks, 
selling at 


In the last month or so traffic h.. 
picked up spectacularly, shipments 
over this carrier being influenced 
largely by activity in the heavy indus- 
tries, notably iron and steel. 

It is significant that within two 
years following the 1920-21 depres- 
sion, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s earn- 
ings jumped to a level equivalent to 
$15 a share on the present amount 
of stock. As recovery gains momen- 
tum on the present occasion, consider- 
ing the strategic location of the road, 
it is highly probable that impressive 
earnings expansion will be witnessed 
again, with corresponding growth of 
dividend payments. 

Unlike most railroad stocks, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie is not preceded by 
a mountain of debt; indeed, the road 
has no debt outstanding aside from 
a small equipment issue. Virtually 
all earnings after operating expenses 
are available for stockholders. 

A further important point is that 
no other railroad enjoys as great traf- 
fic density. This is conducive to effi- 
cient and economical transportation, 
leading to large earning capacity. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is a minor- 
ity stock, slightly over 50 per cent. 








DIVIDEND-PAYING COMMON STOCKS COMPARED 


Common shs. 


Approx. out- 
Price standing 
Pitts. & Lake Erie. 68 863,654 
Island Creek Coal.. 25 593,865 
9,349,000 


Texas Corp....... 24 


r7———Earned per share——_,_ Price Range 
1929 1934 1935 Est. 1928 to 1935 

$8.75 $3.38 $3.80 156%-18 
5.05 2.55 1.50 67-11 
4.90 0.64 1.60 7434- 9% 








more fully in the recovery taking 
place. 

The investor who wants every- 
thing—income, safety and capital 
gain—is hard to please, but the three 
stocks discussed in some measure 
meet those requirements, though the 
safety factor is relative, and may not 
appeal to some as sufficiently high. 

One acid test of the investment 
worth of a stock is its ability to pay 
dividends through good years and 
bad. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ranks 
unusually high in this respect. For 
more than half a century, through 
depressions and booms, stockholders 
have obtained a return. In pros- 
perity periods payments always have 
been liberal, cash distributions being 
supplemented with extras in stock 
from time to time. 

The last stock dividend was one of 
20 per cent. in 1927. The last extra 
dividend in cash was a $5 payment in 
1931. Not less than $5 a share was 
paid in each year from 1892 to 1931 
inclusive. The current rate is $2.50.a 
share annually ; it will be earned by a 
comfortable margin this year despite 
unsatisfactory traffic volume in the 
first three quarters. 


of the 863,654 shares being owned by 
the New York Central. The shares 
have fluctuated over a wide price 
range in the last ten years. 


Island Creek Coal 


Island Creek Coal has paid divi- 
dends in each year of its history since 
the first. The present rate is $2, 
which will probably not be earned 
fully in 1935 because of decreased 
output and price disturbance, but the 
financial position is so strong that no 
interruption of payments is likely. 

At the close of 1934 Island Creek 
possessed cash and Governments of 
slightly more than $7,000,000, con- 
trasted with current liabilities of only 
$734,000. Earned surplus stood at 
$6,800,000. It takes but $1,188,000 
to pay the annual dividend ; there are 
no bonds and but 25,200 shares of 
preferred outstanding. In the first 
nine months this year the company 
earned $1.09 a share on the junior 
stock. 

Recoverable reserves amount to 
260,000,000 tons, according to a re- 
cent engineering estimate, giving an 
indicated life of more than seventy 
years. Mines are in the southern 
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(The voluntary 
hospitals get no State 
or Federal funds.) 


“I have seen thy tears: Behold, I will 
heal thee .. .” 

In this spirit, let us give to New 
York’s voluntary hospitals, which 
need money to carry on their work 
in 1936. 

They care for two-thirds of all 
New York’s hospital patients .. . 
yet only 1 IN 18 patients can fully 
pay! A MINIMUM of $2,000,000 is 
needed. United Hospital Campaign 
Comm., 14 Wall St., N. Y. 


“The hospitals are drawing on capital funds. . . 
) This cannot go on’—says GrorGE WHITNEY. 








































E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, November 18, 1935 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a divi- 
dend of ninety eents ($0.90) a share for the quarter on 
the outstanding common stock of this Company, payable 
in cash on December 14, 1935, to stockholders of record 
as shown on the books of the Company at the close of 
business on November 27, 1935, and a special dividend 
of 1/55th of a share of General Motors Corporation com- 
mon stock for each share of common stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on December 27, 1935, to stockholders of 
record as shown on the books of the Company at the 
close ¢* business on November 27, 1935; also dividend of 
$1.50 a share on the outstanding debenture stock of this 
Company, payable on January 25, 1936 to stockholders of 
tecord at the close of business on January 10, 1936. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 13, 1935. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable January 1, 1936 to stockholders 
of record December 16, 1935. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 25 on Preference Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
November 30, 1935, has been declared on 
the $3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable December 2, 1935, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on November 20, 1935. 
Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 

November 14, 1935. 











high-volatile district and are served 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
November 8th, 1935. 
TH Board of Directorson November 6th, 
1935 has declareda quarterly dividend of 
50c per share and an extra dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable December 31st, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record a' the close of business on 
December 13th, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 









by the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Is- 
land Creek Coal deposit is exception- 
ally rich. Natural advantages en- 
joyed by the property are evident 
from the long and excellent earnings 
and dividend record despite unsatis- 
factory financial performance by most 
bituminous concerns. 

At prevailing prices, the stock is 
not as speculative as might be imag- 
ined from the high yield of 8 per 
cent. Even were a temporary reduc- 
tion made in payments, the stock 
could still be classed as desirable from 
the standpoint of an income producer 
and for eventual price gain. 


Texas Corporation 


Under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions in the oil industry, Texas Cor- 
poration has displayed earning power 


























far in excess of the present $1 divi- 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Net Income: Island Creek Coal Company 


dend, and probabilities are strong that 
the next change will be an increase. 
The company paid $3 each year from 
1927 to 1930 and has never failed to 
pay something in cash in each year 
since it was organized. In addition, 
there have been a number of extra 
stock payments. 

Texas Corporation is regarded as 
possessing huge oil reserves in Texas 
and California. It is an integrated 
company which cannot fail to partici- 
pate in the returning prosperity for 
oil companies, yet the stock has done 
little toward discounting prospects of 
improved profits and dividends. 

The last balance sheet disclosed to- 
tal current assets of nearly $152,000,- 
000 compared with current liabilities 
of $32,400,000. Funded debt ap- 
proximated $90,000,000, following 
which there were 9,349,000 shares of 
capital stock. Total surplus amounted 
to about $100,000,000. 

The company does not publish in- 
terim financial statements, but it is 
certain that profits are running well 
ahead of last year. There is no de- 
pression in the oil industry so far as 
consumption is concerned ; more gaso- 
line will be burned this year than ever 
before. Progress is being made 
toward better control over national 





production and prices. 











Special 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


months for * 


(Regularly $5 a year) 





_ AMERICAN MERcuRY is a 
magazine for thinking people. It 
gives a brilliant, critical, and enter- 
taining picture of the world we live 
in. It is quite impartial; its only bias 
is against chicanery, knavery and 
quackery of all sorts—political, intel- 
lectual, religious and scientific. Of 
necessity it devotes today considerable 
space to laying open those who rule 
our great republic and their hopeless, 
harebrained economic panaceas. 


People from every walk of life who 
think independently, read and enjoy 
THE AMERICAN Mercury because 
it does not cater to public opinion. If 
you like your reading matter analyti- 
cal, honest, independent, and vigor- 
ously presented, you will like THe 
AMERICAN Mercury. 





FBS 12-1-35 
THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $2.00. Send me THE AMegRI- 
CAN Mercury for the next 9 months. 
(Regularly 50e a copy—$5.00 a year.) 
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$$ in Inventions 


Beating Lightning ; 

Here is a clever stunt that has at 
present just one use, but which may 
suggest something else to some alert 
factory man. 

A research laboratory wanted to 
know exactly what happens just be- 
fore lightning strikes. So now, every 
time it does strike a picture is taken of 
what happened a few seconds earlier ! 

To photograph what is history 
sounds “cockeyed,” but after all the 
way is simple. Before a storm com- 
mences an oscillograph is put on the 
job to make a continuous record of 
conditions. This record is, however, 
erased as fast as it is made—except 
for the last few lines. When lightning 
strikes, the shutter of a camera opens, 
and the tiny bit of record which at 
that moment has not been erased is 
duly photographed. 


No Excuse Now 


For wider use, here is another 
piece of equipment which puts in its 
good work just before “lightning 
strikes.” 

Many a householder who burns oil, 
and probably not a few manufacturing 
establishments, will be caught short 
on their oil supplies during one or 
another of the blizzards that are 
bound to come before Winter is over. 


We always think there is enough oil: 


in the tank, but sometimes there isn’t. 
Hence the new equipment: a red 
signal light pops on in the kitchen at 
home or in the superintendent’s office 
at the plant when the oil supply 
reaches an agreed-upon minimum. 


More Prevention 


Another instrument for preventing 
shortage gets in its work at a point 
where shortage commonly goes un- 
noticed: in other words, in illumina- 
tion. 

This is a new small-size, low- 
priced illumination meter, for telling 
whether the light on any given work- 
ing surface is sufficient to the work- 
er’s needs. 

Rails on Rubber 


Here is another revolutionary idea 
the railroads may soon be taking up. 

Way back in the beginning, rails 
were laid on solid blocks of stone. 
The use of wooden ties ballasted with 
crushed stone was a daring innovation 
of the 1830’s. But once adopted, the 
method has stuck. 

What engineer of a few years ago, 
to say nothing of the 1830’s, would 
have dreamed that some day trains 
might ride on rubber? But that is 
exactly what they may do in the near 
future. 

At present, rails rest on metal tie 
plates, the tie plates on the wood. 
Every time a train passes, the life 
of a tie is shortened by the impact 
of metal against wood. But one of 
the rubber companies has just come 
forward with a tie plate whose center 





Allegheny Steel leads the way to new economies... 


With the help of Allegheny Stainless Steels the Railroads solved the 
Weight Reduction Problem to give them speed—the Strength Problem 
to give them safety—the Maintenance Problem to give them more 


economical operation . . 


. here is valid evidence of the importance of 


Allegheny Stainless Steels in the streamlining of the Iron Horse. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY... . Brackenridge, Penna. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the nee Cities 


Steel Sheets... . Castings... 


Warehouse Stocks are carried ‘by JOS. T. RYERSON a SON, ING. By ee 
Angeles ... American Brass & Cop -, San F: rancisco— 
(Allegheny otal is is eensed under Chemical Foundation patents “hos. hr 16817 — 1,339,378) 


Hardware & Metal Co. 


. Pipe... . Boiler Tubes 
- Union 
‘Oakland 
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sof rubber to cradle the rail. 

ot only.may tie life be lengthened 

by its use, but also, it is claimed, 

the life of bridges and trestles, be- 

cause they will be subject to less vi- 
bration. 

Come to think of it, this new devel- 
opment is merely a variant of the 
method familiar for some years to 
factory men, of dampening machine 
vibration through the use of rubber 
mountings. 


For the Office 


All sorts of time and money savers 
have recently become available. 
Among them are: a low priced billing 
machine that takes up only slightly 
more space than an ordinary type- 
writer. Uses only about one cent’s 
worth of electricity in ten hours. 

A ten-key electric adding machine 
with direct subtraction, said to be 
the lightest ever built. Weighs twen- 
ty pounds. 

A four-drawer filing cabinet which 


has all four contents cards on the 


front of the top drawer, so that it 
isn’t necessary to get down on all 
fours to find out what the lowest 
drawer contains. 

An office printing device which 
handles larger sheets and gives a 
larger printed page than its predeces- 
sors. Printing space, 12% by 13% 
inches. 

A waste basket cushioned by rub- 
ber all the way around so that it 
cannot damage desks. 

A portable register for recording 
sales, receipts, shipments, etc., with 
the same kind of mechanical form 
ejection found in full-sized non- 
portable registers. 

A register specially designed for 
use by employees who cannot be ex- 
pected to have clean hands—in coal 
yards, garages, factory receiving 
rooms, for instance. 

An expanding wallet which does 
not have to be tied with string, yet 
is fastened securely, or unfastened 
in a jiffy. 

Envelopes which seal tight without 
being moistened. 

A filing cabinet tested to resist 
damage to its contents during thirty 
minutes of fire, at approximately the 
price of an ordinary first-class filing 
cabinet. 

A bound account book which has 
its own personal identity and can be 
registered with the account book 
maker, so that no one can fraudu- 
lently substitute a false set of ac- 
counts—and get away with it. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 








ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


Flash every move and trend of your business 


See your “past due” go down in percentage. See 
your inventory reduced by elimination of inactive 
materials. See your sales go up by selling more to 
your present customers, and getting more out of each 
salesman's activities. See your purchases made to 
better advantage. See the result of every manage- 
ment operation. . . THRU THE EYES OF ACME 
VISIBLE RECORDS. 


When your decisions are based on the true, up to the 
minute facts of your business, (not some one else’s 
opinions) you can take advantage of many an oppor- 
tunity that would come to your attention in no otherway. 


With this information spread out before you, danger- 
ous trends and conditions—when they exist—quickly 


ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Visible Record Equipment 


become apparent, while there is still time to take 
action. Whereas, when waiting on periodical re- 


ports .. . IT IS OFTEN TOO LATE! 


These Acme results you hear about, are applicable 
to your business and the Acme organization is ready 
to show you just how each detail is accomplished 
thru your own people. 


Our organization, trained thru contact with 80,000 
users, can help you, too, to greater profits thru better 
control over every business activity. We have pre- 
pared an illustrated broadside which deals with 7 
active records only, entitled 7 Ways to Push Up 
Profits’’ which we will be glad to mail you on request. 
Just attach the coupon to your letterhead, please. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 4 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
( ) Please send me “7 Ways To Push Up Profits.” 


( ) I am interested in_____________ Records. 
( ) Please have representative call, no obligation. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE F-12-35 
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